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mere’s newspapers—the Daily Mail, the 

Evening News, the Daily Mirror, etc., ete.— 
that “France is winning in the Ruhr.” Some such 
official statement was certainly needed, since otherwise 
the ordinary newspaper reader, in Paris as well as in 
London, would certainly have been likely to reach the 
precisely opposite conclusion. Every unedited message 
which comes to this country from newspaper corre- 
spondents in that region, whether they are accredited 
to the Daily Herald or to the Morning Post, tends to 
strengthen the conviction that German resistance is 
not evaporating but solidifying, and that the French 
Government has undertaken a task that is entirely 
beyond its powers. The opposition may be becoming 
more passive, but it seems certainly to be becoming 
more obstingte. The French cannot succeed; their 
theory about the “ Boche’’—that if you kick him 
hard enough he will submit to anything—is all wrong. 
He has disproved that theory before, and he is likely 
to disprove it again. General Payot declares that 
France is winning, but, unless he is very much stupider 
than we have any reason to suppose, he cannot possibly 
believe that France is winning. France is, in fact, 
on the verge of a débdcle such as she has never suffered 
since, in 1905, at the behest of the German Kaiser, 
She dismissed M. Delcassé from office. M. Deleassé, 
the creator of the “‘ Entente,”’ died this week. 

* * * 


(5 = PAYOT has informed Lord Rother- 


We cannot congratulate the Labour Party upon the 
report of the Labour deputation which has recently 
visited the Ruhr. It suggests that “ the only way out of 
the difficulty is for France, Germany, Britain, Belgium, 





and Italy to internationalise the Ruhr coalfield.” 
It proposes, in short, to cut the Ruhr area off from the 
the rest of Germany and to exploit it for the benefit 
of the Allied countries. The German miners and steel 
workers are to labour for the Allies; the whole of the 
profit is to be distributed as reparations; and the 
German Government is to “ compensate ’’ the capitalist 
owners. To such a scheme, we imagine, M. Poincaré 
would raise no objection whatever; he would merely 
point out that, if “the administration of the coalfield 
would, of course, be in the hands of an international 
board of directors,”’ the authority of the said board of 
directors would need to be supported by military force 
—as it certainly would. More foreign troops will be 
needed than are there even at present, if Germany is 
to be forced to surrender her Lancashire to the Allies. 
It is time the Labour Party appointed a committee 
to “edit” the reports of its deputations to foreign 


parts. 
* * * 


A notable feature of the debate in the House of 
Commons on the proposal to refer to the League of 
Nations the whole problem involved in the Ruhr 
dispute, was the opposition of Lord Robert Cecil. 
Lord Robert was widely accused in the Liberal press 
of having deserted his principles for the sake of being 
invited to accept office. In the verbatim report of his 
speech we can discern no ground for any such accusa- 
tion. Like the rest of the Cecils he is not a man with 
whom to go tiger-hunting, for you can never tell when 
he will desert you on “ principle” ; but in this parti- 
cular case there does not appear to be any foundation 
for the charges that have been brought against him. 
His view—that a formal reference of this dispute to 
the League would be dangerous as well as useless—- 
is probably correct and is certainly reasonable. Another 
project which concerns him is that he should be 
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appointed as the British representative on the Council 
of the League, in place of his relative Lord Balfour, 
who is about to resign. On the face of it, it is not a 
very sound or sensible proposal. The representative 
of Great Britain on the Council of the League should 
be a member of the British Cabinet and should be 
able—ostensibly at least—to explain and to defend 
the attitude of the Cabinet, and to speak in its name. 
Lord Robert cannot fill that réle. He knows no more 
of our attitude than we do of his. He is incalculable. 
If a new representative of the British Empire is to be 
appointed to the Council of the League, it should be 
someone who commands general confidence and whose 
views will be supported by ordinary British public 


opinion. 
* * * 


The Angora Assembly has now begun its discussion 
of the Lausanne Treaty, but, as we write, only the 
scantiest report is to hand of the proceedings so far 
as they have gone. Ismet Pasha has done what he 
was expected to do, in solemnly denouncing France 
as the peace-wrecker. It remains to be seen what 
view the Assembly will take on the sore point of the 
“economic clauses ’’—which, in effect, as we showed 
a fortnight ago and as a correspondent shows in more 
detail on another page of this issue, mean certain 
rights claimed by French and Italian concessionnaires. 
Optimists believe that the Turks, having blown off 
steam, will give way and accept the Treaty, hated 
clauses and all. We doubt it. It seems more likely 
that they will press for further negotiations. In that 
case, and particularly if their objections are confined 
to these ‘“‘ economic clauses,’ the Allies will have to 
get off their high horse and talk. Possibly Paris and 
Rome may have a good case; but we have not yet 
heard it, nor, for that matter, have the French and 
Italian peoples heard it. Even, however, if it proves 
to be a better case than we suspect, it cannot con- 
ceivably be good enough to amount to a casus belli 
against Turkey. The British public, in any event, 
do not intend to fight—or even to perpetuate the 
present armed truce—for the profit of a handful of 
capitalists. And if France and Italy should show 
themselves intransigent (which we hardly think they 
are likely to do) and ask us to support them in the 
name of the Entente, they would be asking too much. 
Allied solidarity was certainly necessary as a means 
to negotiating any reasonable settlement at all in the 
Near East. But it was a means and not an end in 
itself. We have got a settlement within our grasp ; 
we are not going to throw it away from sentiment or 
pride or petty greed. 

* * ** 

Austria is now assured of her interim credits of 
£3,500,000. The difficulties and delays of the last few 
weeks have caused great anxiety, for without this 
advance Dr. Seipel’s Government cannot carry on 
till the full loan of twenty-seven millions is negotiated. 
Rather more than half the £3,500,000, we believe, 
will be contributed by this country, and the remainder 
by France, Belgium, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway; the final details, however, are not yet 
settled. At the Austrian end, meanwhile, the recon- 
struction scheme is struggling heroically along. The 
Budget prospects are tolerably good; the deficit, it 
is expected, will not exceed 160,000,000 gold crowns, 


which is 60,000,000 below the estimate of the League 
of Nations Commission. In the matter of taxation, 
it seems, the Government has gone too fast; trade is 
badly hit by some of the new imposts, especially by 
the high railway rates, and these will have to be 
reduced. Unemployment is growing more formidable. 
The number of persons receiving the “dole” is in the 
neighbourhood of 150,000, of whom nearly two-thirds 
are in Vienna, and there are very many non-insured 
unemployed and many more on short time. Employers 
have been able to take advantage of this situation to 
enforce wage reductions, despite Trade Union resist- 
ance. The political unrest is profound, and party, 
class and racial passions are fanned by Communist 
propaganda, on the one hand, and by the outrages of 
Fascists and Anti-Semites on the other. We have 
every hope of seeing this battered ship weather the 
storm; but it will certainly need all the courage and 
skill of the pilots, both Austrian and foreign, to bring 
her through. 

** * * 

The most striking feature of the proceedings of the 
House of Commons in the new session has been the 
absence of any clear issue between the Government 
and the Opposition. A degree of unanimity has been 
exhibited which was quite unknown in the days of 
the “national’’ Coalition. In debate after debate 
Ministerialists have spoken in favour of Opposition 
theses and the Government has indicated that its 
only reason for opposing the amendment or resolution 
under discussion was that it could not admit a technical 
* defeat,” or else that it did not wish to commit itself 
to a definite policy at the moment. Thus it was with 
the debates on the Ruhr, on Mesopotamia, on the 
Ministry of Pensions and on the amendment of the 
Old Age Pensions Act—in short, with all the important 
debates that have so far taken place. In each case 
there would almost certainly have been a substantial 
majority for the “ Ayes” if the Whips had been 
taken off. An odd feature of the debate on the Address 
was the attempt of certain prominent Labour members 
to prevent the discussion of the joint Liberal amend- 
ment in favour of referring the problem of reparations 
to the League of Nations. The Labour Party has 
secured full recognition of its claim to the privileges 
of the official Opposition; it surely need not resent 
the desire of Liberals to assert their admittedly sub- 
ordinate rights. The obvious deduction from the 
incident is that Colonel Wedgwood and Mr. Lees Smith 
are scarcely yet able to believe in the status which 
their own party has acquired—and unquestionably 
will keep. Their interposition suggested the state of 
mind of the nouveau riche who has got his peerage, 
but is still nervous about his “h’s.’’ Cannot the 
Labour Party afford to let Liberals have their say? 

* * * 

The hunger-marchers have left London, after further 
unavailing attempts to secure an interview with the 
Prime Minister. They had, indeed, clearly nothing 
to gain by staying on; for, in face of the measures 
taken by the Government to starve them out, they 
could not hope to keep up the struggle indefinitely. 
Mr. Bonar Law really circumvented them by 
giving way in such a fashion as to maintain 
his dignity. He would not see the unemployed 
in London; but he travelled north and saw their 
spokesmen in Glasgow, making to them just the 
speech which he would have made to the national 
deputation. In this way, he satisfied the public demand 
that he should meet the unemployed and explain his 
attitude, and at the same time maintained his refusal 
to recognise the obnoxious national spokesmen of the 
Unemployed Organisation. It was adroitly done ; 
and it was effective. There are many difficulties in 
the way of successful agitation among the unemployed ; 
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and the greatest of these is lack of staying power. 
For the moment Mr. Bonar Law has bested the 
“ agitators ”’ ; but he must beware of thinking that he 
has scotched the agitation. Failing better measures 
of provision—and of these we see no sign in the pro- 
gramme of the session—there will be a new and a 
stronger campaign within a few months. We are still 
waiting for the Government’s constructive proposals ; 
for, while there is a real slight improvement in trade, 
it is clear that no rapid absorption of the unem- 
ployed is to be expected from this cause alone. The 
dropping of false “ economies,’’ the resumption of 
school and house building, and the acceleration of 
other measures of national development, so far from 
hindering trade revival, would, we are convinced, do 
a great deal to help it forward. 

* * * 


Nothing short of the gift of prophecy could enable 
us to say what the Government’s policy on the rents 
question will be by the time this note appears in 
print. A few days ago, the general acceptance of the 
Onslow proposals was almost everywhere assumed to 
be their policy. Then came Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen’s 
speech, with its apparently quite definite promise 
that rent control would continue for two or two and 
a-half years more and for all types of houses, and that 
the Onslow plan of gradual decontrol by stages had 
been abandoned. The Minister of Health’s electoral 
prospects visibly brightened; but a day or two later 
came his own department’s explicit contradiction of 
what its chief had said. The Government’s policy 
was to decontrol all houses, save those of the lowest 
grade, next year. Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen’s opponents 
at Mitcham felt their confidence revive. The Minister 
of Health thereupon returned to the assault, and 
made clear his view that the actual carrying out of 
this policy was contingent on an adequate number 
of houses being built, and that it clearly could not be 
carried out until this condition was satisfied. The 
electors of Mitcham, we imagine, are as mystified as 
we by this remarkable series of pronouncements. The 
Conservative Press has had a difficult task. Having 
at first supported the Onslow proposals, it rapidly ate 
its words after the Minister of Health’s first speech. 
On Wednesday it had to eat them again, and on 
Thursday the Minister’s second speech involved a 
third mastication. Not only is this sort of thing 
most undignified : it is also, we should have thought, 
the worst possible electoral strategy. For, whatever 
policy the Government may finally announce, no one 
is likely to feel confident of their sticking to it. Yet, 
in this as in other matters, the most important thing 
for all of us is to know just where we stand. 

* ** ** 


The housing question, it is clear, will not be easily 
settled under the new subsidy plan prepared by the 
Government. For, in taking over the outline of the 
plan proposed both by Sir Alfred Mond and by the 
Manchester Conference of Local Authorities, the Govern- 
ment is apparently seeking to insinuate into it quite 
impossible conditions. Nottingham and a few other 
local authorities, faced with the stoppage of State 
aid, have been building £300 houses without subsidy. 
These houses are, of course, far below the specifications 
on which the State insisted under the assisted housing 
scheme. Many local authorities regard them as quite 
unsuitable, and as certain to degenerate rapidly into 
slums. Yet it appears that, under the new scheme 
now proposed, the Ministry of Health is seeking, not 
merely to encourage the building of this type of house, 
but to base the amount of subsidy solely upon this 
type, and to pay subsidies only in respect of this type 
—in other words, to lower compulsorily the standard 
of housing adopted by the local authorities. The 
committee representing the local authorities has, it 





seems, flatly refused to have anything to do with a 
scheme on these lines, and is standing out for the 
Manchester plan of an annual subsidy of £6 a house 
to run during the currency of the loan charge. This 
plan appears to be reasonable. There is a case for 
concentrating attention on the smaller types of houses, 
but none at all for lowering standards or erecting 
buildings which are likely to become slums within a 
few years. 
: . * . 

An Irish correspondent writes : The amnesty expired 
without a general surrender on the part of the Irregulars. 
Nevertheless, the Free State Government has good 
reason to be satisfied. Apart from the fact that flying 
columns in various areas have backed out of the fight, 
and that increasingly large numbers of Irregulars are 
allowing themselves to be captured after a mere show 
of resistance, it is obvious that the Die-hards, who are 
still holding on, have abandoned any hopes they enter- 
tained of victory. Mr. Liam Lynch may deride the 
idea of compromise and declare that the war must go 
on to the bitter end, but his brave words provoke no 
answering shout of approval. Nobody believes that 
the failure of the ordinary Irregular to respond to the 
Government’s offer is due to an iron resolve to maintain 
an unbroken front. Mr. de Valera’s frantic efforts to 
reverse his policy give the measure of the confusion 
and divisons in the ranks of the Irregulars. Three 
weeks ago he was quite as bellicose as Mr. Liam Lynch, 
and even more optimistic, because he insisted that the 
country had revolted against the Free State and was 
ranging itself solidly under his banner. To-day he is 
prepared to scrap the Republic for Document No. 2, 
provided Great Britain will pledge herself beforehand 
to accept a popular mandate in favour of the principle 
of “ external association.” This volte face is a more 
staggering blow to honest Republicans than the publi- 
cation of the Deasy letter. Enthusiasts could persuade 
themselves that it was legitimate to kill and be killed 
for the Republic; no man in his senses would pull a 
trigger for the difference between the Treaty and 
Document No. 2. 

* * * 


It is not certain if Mr. de Valera is even prepared to 
stand or fall by Document No.2. In a series of letters 
captured by the Government that inflexible Republican, 
Miss Mary MacSwiney, rates him severely for his 
bewildering gyrations, and is especially concerned 
about a mysterious “ Principle No. 3,” the effect of 
which she warns him would be “ politically ruinous.”’ 
With refreshing frankness Miss MacSwiney sums up the 
theory upon which she and her associates have acted, 
and propose to act. “If the majority of the Irish 
people,”” she says, “ accept immoral duress to force 
them into the British Empire, they will have to put up 
with the duress to make them stay out.” And her 
view of the Irish people is as cynical and as uncompli- 
mentary as that of Sir Hamar Greenwood and the 
Morning Post. The result, she insists, “ will depend on 
which duress will make them most uncomfortable.” 
After this in a normal country there would be no more 
to be said. To concede terms to factionists inspired by 
such principles must in the long run nullify any hope of 
conducting political affairs on a basis of majority rule. 
Yet there are rumours of a plan, devised by well- 
meaning persons, to induce the British Government to 
modify the terms of the oath in the Free State Consti- 
tution so as to enable Republicans to save their faces. 
It is said that the Southern Unionists are co-operating 
with the authors of this scheme to bring pressure to 
bear on English Ministers. However desirable it may 
be to revise the oath, to revise it as a concession to 
terrorism would be disastrous. The essential thing is 
that Republicans shall abandon their claim to coerce a 
majority by violence, and until this surrender has taken 
a2 
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place proposals to alter the Constitution serve merely 
to justify a policy of political blackmail. 
* * * 


PouiTicaL CORRESPONDENT writes: As nobody wants 
another General Election just yet, I cannot suppose that 
there will be one, even though Mr. Bonar Law should 

go down one of these days under some unforeseen gust of un- 
tranquillity. For one thing, it is not the Parliament, but only 
the Government, that is unsatisfactory, and the Government 
may yet be strengthened or reconstituted. I attribute the 
Cabinet’s present weakness, together with its bungling by-election 
escapades, to the Prime Minister’s habit of letting things slide. 
Reconstruction should have been taken in hand during the 
recess and, if necessary, individual Ministers—especially those 
without seats—should have been replaced vy others. I am told 
that neither the Cecils nor the Chamberlainites could have been 
brought in earlier without estranging the Stanleys and the 
**Diehards.”” Even so, a Prime Minister’s first care should be to 
consolidate his centre, leaving the fringes to come in if they will. 
* * * 


Perhaps the trouble will pass. A similar malaise, it may be 
remembered, afflicted the Lloyd George Government imme- 
diately after the General Election of 1918, when it was actually 
suggested that, in order to compose the quarrels of the two 
Coalition sections a second dissolution might be necessary forth- 
with—even before the new Parliament had had time to assemble ! 
While no one would suspect the present Prime Minister of con- 
templating so fantastic a remedy, it is, I think, generally agreed 
that he cannot be expected to go on much longer without more 
efficient support on the Treasury Bench, and, further, that 
failing some such reinforcement, there can be little security for 
the normal duration of the Parliament. Briefly, what the 
Government needs is new blood, fortified by a course of the 
fashionable reunionist tonic. 

* * * 

Personally, I have little faith in this prescription in its applica- 
tion to the rivalries of the Liberal groups. In the constituencies, 
as recent by-elections have shown, Liberalism has already sifted 
its sand to the last grain, with the result that, with or without 
a Reunionist candidate, its voting strength remains at the same 
level. Unity in the country having thus been attained by a 
process of involuntary attrition, the Parliamentary movement 
may be accepted as to some extent a genuine struggle for self- 
preservation. What it implies, however, is that since nothing 
now stands in the way of amalgamation except the two party 
machines, the two party funds, the two party leaders, and, 
perhaps I should add—though this may be a fading dichotomy 
—the two sets of party ideals, amalgamation ought to be as easy 
as voting in the same lobby. Do such duplications and duplica- 
tions really constitute so slight a barrier ? 

* * 


I observe that the first effect of the movement has been to 
deprive the Free Liberals of the society of Lord Robert Cecil 
(always a precarious companionship, to be sure) and Mr. Lloyd 
George of the mutually compromising fealty of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain and Sir Robert Horne. Presumably, too, it was 
the ex-Premier’s association with the Ruhr amendment that 
withheld many Labour Members from the division. I imagine 
they felt the transition from the originator of the occupation 
project of two years ago to the thunderer against the accom- 
plished crime of to-day to be a little steep for their unpractised 
gait. While, under normal conditions, such manifestations 
might tend to speed up rather than retard the progress of 
Liberal fraternisation, I am not sure that the example furnished 
by the incident of the embarrassment of the Lloyd George 
connection may not outweigh other considerations. Few might 
care to stand up to the ex-Premier if prowess in debate were all 
—if, that is to say, it were not for the fatally vulnerable record 


of the debater. 
* * * 


A by-election in Scotland just now would provide such useful 
material for the electoral meteorologist that everyone must hope 
for an early vacancy—preferably in a Government seat. Poli- 
ticians from over the Border are asserting, savagely or cheer- 
fully—according to their point of view—that Scottish Conser- 
vatism has received its death-blow from Mr. Watson’s bootless 
wanderings in search of a pied-a-terre. I believe there has been 
no former instance for a period of seventy years past of a 
Lord Advocate wooing an English constituency, and absolutely 
none of such a courtship ending so prematurely as that at 
Hertford. Whatever now becomes of Mr. Watson, his political 
work is accomplished, though the tangible results, to be sure, 
may be deferred pending the next General Election sweep. 


THE OPEN MIND AND THE 
OPEN PURSE 


P AHE debate on Mesopotamia last Tuesday 
showed the Prime Minister in his familiar 
réle of the man with an open mind. The 

Government, he said, was still earnestly considering 

the subject; he could announce no decision and he 

would use no words that would give him away. That 
is an attitude which may be excusable for the moment, 
since Mr. Bonar Law is struggling in a pit which others 
digged for him and for the rest of us, and a pit which 
it was easier to fall into than to get out of. But he 
should be under no illusions: about his majority. Of 
the 273 members who voted against “an immediate 
and drastic curtailment of British responsibilities in 

Mesopotamia,’ there were few, we suspect, who would 

not rather have been in the other lobby. The House 

of Commons and the country alike are waiting with 
impatience for the Government tomake up its mind. 

And it is clear what they expect the decision to be. 

We must get out of the Mesopotamian pit and not 

make ourselves at home in it. 

We have no reason to suppose that the Prime Minister 
underrates any of the main objections to the present 
régime in Irak. That régime is a costly and unpopular 
farce—and a farce, moreover, that may at any moment 
become a tragedy. On this precious land—admirably 
described by a British Tommy as “ miles and miles of 
damn-all’’—we have expended since the Armistice 
some £150,000,000. Mr. Churchill in the last Parlia- 
ment gave us some optimistic calculations of economies 
to come in rapid stages. But already we are presented 
with a supplementary Estimate for £800,000 for the 
current year; and there seems little probability, even 
if things should go smoothly under our mandate 
(which is a very large assumption to make), of the 
British taxpayer getting off for less than eight or 
nine millions per annum for a longer period than he 
cares to contemplate. And on what grounds is this 
expenditure to be justified? Mr. Lloyd George, in 
one of his nimble displays in the House a year or two 
ago, made us lick our lips at the thought of the bottom- 
less reservoirs of oil. But Mr. Bonar Law protests 
that it is not the oil that holds us in Irak, and we 
believe him ; for it is pretty certain that, whatever the 
value of that oil may be, the international trusts will 
manage to get it, and that we shall get our share, without 
the assistance of British bayonets and aeroplanes and 
officials costing eight millions a year. Why, then, are 
we in Irak? We are there for the good of the Arabs. 
Quite early in this adventure we proclaimed, in the 
famous document known as the Anglo-French Declara- 
tion, that our purpose was to ensure for the population 
“ the regular working of a government and an adminis- 
tration freely chosen by themselves.” This altruistic 
programme turned out to be easier to announce than 
to execute. The inhabitants of Mesopotamia have not 
had any free choice; but the combined efforts of Mr. 
Churchill and the Pan-Arabists of London and Mecca 
(assisted with a good deal of reluctance by Sir Percy 
Cox) have provided them with a king whom they do 
not want, a puppet Ministry which they laugh at, a 
League of Nations mandate which they do not under- 
stand, and a British army which they regard as an 
instrument of foreign tyranny. In the circumstances, 
it is not to be wondered at that the natives of Irak 
find the farce as little to their taste as do the natives 
of Great Britain. 
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But this is not all. The crowning folly in this experi- 
ment is the pretence of unity where there is no unity. 
It is a mere figure of speech to talk of the Mesopotamian 

ple in the sense of a nation. The former corre- 
spondent of the Times in the Middle East put the 
matter in a nutshell when he wrote a year ago: “‘ There 
is no Arab national feeling which embraces the Red 
Sea, the Syrian shore and the Tigris simultaneously. 
For generations to come the tribal consciousness is 
likely to dominate the racial. There are as yet only 
groups of personal adherents.” And Mr. Asquith put 
it still more succinctly last Tuesday when he said 
that Mesopotamia was “a geographical expression.” 
Despite that fact, Mr. Lloyd George and his friends 
allowed the Pan-Arab enthusiasts to persuade them 
that the “ Arabs’”’ of Irak wanted a unified “ Arab” 
State and “‘a genuine Arab ruler.” There was some- 
thing to be said, perhaps, for the genuine Arab ruler, 
if the right man could have been found. But there 
was nothing to be said for finding him in Mecca. 
Feisul is a Sunni, and to impose a Sunni prince on a 
Shia country in the East is an even more absurd 
proceeding than it would be to put a Roman Catholic 
on a Protestant throne in the West. Moreover, 
Feisul’s house is, and has been for generations, at 
loggerheads with other Arab chiefs—notably with 
Ibn Saud, the Emir of the Wahabis. We have already 
experienced some of the difficulties resulting from that 
feud, and we have only shelved them for the moment 
by bribing the Wahabis, as well as the King of the 
Hedjaz, to keep quiet. The Wahabis may be expected 
to keep quiet for just so long as it suits them. There is, 
evidently, then, grave danger in this artificial State— 
danger from the disaffected Arab and Kurdish tribes- 
men within, danger from vigilant enemies without. 
The danger is ours, and the bill of damages also will 
be ours, when the storm bursts. 

In face of all these facts, there are some—a very 
few, we believe—who argue that we should put an end 
to the present make-believe and establish a firm Govern- 
ment based frankly on British might. A complete 
or even a partial evacuation is, in their opinion, un- 
thinkable. It would mean a heavy blow at our prestige 
and our material interests ; it would plunge the Middle 
East into an anarchic struggle in which Mesopotamian 
Arabs and Kurds, Wahabis and Turks, Persians and 
Russian Bolsheviks, would all play their part. Let 
us, therefore, have a British Protectorate; let us 
govern the country as we alone know how, and develop 
it economically into a paying concern and politically 
into a State that one day—say a century hence—may 
be fit for independence. It is a pretty Imperial 
picture! But, unfortunately, it is a few years out of 
date. The British public to-day has neither the will 
nor the funds to impose this Pax Britannica either for 
its own or for the general advantage. Mr. Bonar Law 
remarked recently with some feeling that it was not 
our business to make ourselves the policemen of the 
world, and we do not imagine that, whatever else his 
mind may be open to, it is open to this ambitious plan. 


What, then, remains? If the present position is 
intolerable and there is no practicable way of staying 
on safe and cheap terms, why do we not cut our 
losses and go? We do not attach much weight to 
the plea that our prestige and interests would suffer 
by evacuation; we stand rather to gain by it on 
both scores. We are, in fact, detained by moral 
scruples—and, so far as we can see, by those alone. 
For our part, we do not wish to make light of 





them. It is easy to argue that we are not form- 
ally bound either to our mandate or to the Irak 
Treaty, and it is even easier to sneer at the idea of 
keeping faith with so shadowy a thing as the League 
or so shady a person as Feisul. But we have un- 
doubtedly given certain pledges and incurred certain 
obligations, as we urged in these columns a few weeks 
ago, when we were discussing the Turkish demand 
for the surrender of Mosul. That does not mean, 
however, that the pledges and the obligations are 
irrevocable and indefinite. We are anxious to get out 
of our commitments in Mesopotamia, and we must get 
out of them; only it is desirable that we should get 
out of them decently. There is no reason why we 
should not, as Colonel Wedgwood said in the House 
of Commons, “ go back to the parties which gave us the 
mandate and point out that the situation has radically 
changed since it was given ... and ask to have a 
revision of that mandate, after due consideration, and 
particularly after considering, as can best be considered, 
the views of the population on the spot.” It is desir- 
able, in our opinion, both for the sake of our own 
honour and for the sake of the League itself—or for 
what the League stands for—that we should be formally 
absolved. And it is clearly impossible that the League 
should refuse to absolve us. As for Feisul, there 
should be little difficulty in compounding with him. 
We can hardly undertake to guarantee his crown in 
Bagdad, or to find him another elsewhere. But we 
can pay him some reasonable sum in cash and give 
him some help in raising his “ local army ” and setting 
his kingdom to rights—in accordance, if possible, with 
“the views of the population on the spot.’ That is 
the way out for Mr. Bonar Law. Let him by all 
means wait, as he suggested he must, till the Turks 
have made their decision on the peace terms. But 
once that is done, let us hear no more of the open 
mind. For the open mind means the open purse in 
Irak, and the British taxpayer is determined, come 
what may, to close the purse. 


I919 AND 1923 
( ey of French policy have pointed out over and 
over again, during the past few weeks, that the 
object of France—in so far as M. Poincaré’s 
Government represents France—in occupying the Ruhr, is 
not to enforce the payment of reparations, but to secure 
the military predominance of France in Europe, and at the 
same time, if possible, to bring about the complete economic 
ruin of Germany. That this is a just and accurate descrip- 
tion of French aims would be obvious to every intelligent 
observer of the course of recent events, even if it had not 
been confirmed by the public utterances of many leading 
French journalists and politicians. A good many people 
in this country, however, are still inclined to regard it as a 
libel dictated by anti-French prejudice, and thus to mis- 
apprehend the whole meaning of the present crisis. It is 
not a question upon which there need be or should be any 
doubt, but in the absence of definite documentary evidence 
doubt remains possible for those who wish to doubt. And 
indeed, who would not wish to doubt that such aims can be 
seriously entertained in the twentieth century by a sane and 
civilised nation with which for many years Great Britain 
has been in alliance ? 

Documentary evidence, however, is no longer lacking. It 
is amply supplied in an American book, which has just been 
published in England under the title of Woodrow Wilson 
and World Settlement,* and which contains the most com- 


* Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement. By Ray Stannard Baker. 
3 vols. 18s. each. Heinemann. 
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plete record that has yet appeared of the secret proceedings 
of the Peace Conference of 1919. Mr. Baker, who was the 
official director of the American Press Bureau in Paris 
throughout the Conference, and who has been engaged for 
the past two years in writing this book, could hardly have 
chosen a more opportune moment for its publication. 
The greater part of it is a commentary on and explanation 
of what France is now doing in the Ruhr and Rhineland. 
We are, in fact, watching to-day M. Poincaré and Marshal 
Foch take what four years ago President Wilson just 
managed not to give them. The main lines of the tremen- 
dous struggle between Clemenceau and Wilson at the 
Paris Conference have been known to all students of 
that crowning catastrophe, but when the obvious truth was 
denied by the partisans of this or that nation or statesman, 
it was not possible to support it by documentary proof. 
Much of what we knew depended upon hearsay, upon the 
evidence of officials or journalists, who, like everyone in the 
poisoned atmosphere of Paris, were embittered parti- 
sans, or, when it was not thus tainted by Conference path- 
ology, it depended upon inference. The great importance 
of Mr. Baker’s book lies in the fact that its statements are 
supported by uncontrovertible evidence. He does not 
altogether escape the taint of partisanship ; he writes not 
only as a historian, but as an advocate, and his book is a 
brief; it is President Wilson’s apologia. But in order to 
give him the material for his brief, the President put at his 
disposal the whole of his confidential papers; and these 
papers included the complete Minutes of the secret meetings 
of the Council of Four, the complete Minutes of the Council 
of Ten, all the President’s private notes, memoranda, and 
correspondence, all the reports, British, French and Ameri- 
can, that came into the President’s hands, and a vast mass 
of other confidential documents. A great many of the more 
important of these documents are printed verbatim in the 
third volume, but the Minutes of the Councils of Four and 
Ten, though they are eventually to be published, proved, 
unfortunately, too voluminous for reproduction in this form. 
Mr. Baker quotes copiously from them to support his narra- 
tive of events, but in questions of such intricacy and 
historical importance a quotation can never take the place 
of the full text. 

The central feature of the book relates to the French 
demands for military “ security,” and the terrific struggle 
over them which took place between Clemenceau and 
Wilson from March 15th to April 16th, 1919—with Mr. 
Lloyd George as tertium gaudens, sharing the President’s 
views but giving him no practical support. Some time 
ago M. Poincaré stated publicly that there had never been 
a Minister, Senator, or Deputy in France who had ever 
supported a policy of annexing German territory, and that 
the “ sanctions ”’ which it was proposed to apply in the Ruhr 
and Rhineland were intended solely as an instrument for 
inducing the German Government to carry out its financial 
obligations. It is clear from this book that M. Poincaré 
and those who belong to his school of policy must attach a 
very peculiar meaning to the word “ annex.”” The French 
programme for which M. Clemenceau—driven by M. 
Poincaré and his friends—fought in Paris, with all the 
tenacity of an octogenarian, included the Rhine as the 
permanent military and economic frontier of France, and 
even at one moment “ absolute control by military occupa- 
tion of . . . Essen and the principal Krupp establish- 
ments, the greater part of the Rhenish-Westphalian coal- 
field and the metallic industries which depend upon these.”’ 
The French Report from which these words are quoted 
went on to point out that “ the prevention of exportation 
to the unoccupied German territories of the general products 
of this area would have the most serious consequences 
from an economic point of view.” When the President 


called for the George Washington, having determined to 
break the Conference rather than yield the full French 
programme, the fatal compromise of the Versailles Treaty 
was patched up with its loophole in the impossible repara- 


tion clauses through which France could lay, and is laying, 
her hand upon the Rhineland and the Ruhr. The significant 
fact is that M. Poincaré, as the columns of Le Temps will 
show, never ceased to attack the Treaty-makers for having 
agreed to a time limit for the occupation, and that now 
that he is Premier he is taking steps to make the occupation 
permanent and to rewrite the Treaty of Versailles in accord- 
ance with the original French programme. 


Never, indeed, has there been a more signal instance of 
French tenacity than is provided by a comparison of 
French policy in February, 1919, with French policy in 
February, 1923. They correspond point for point. M. 
Poincaré has learned nothing and surrendered nothing. 
He still desires to hold the Ruhr as a means of permanently 
crippling German industry, and he still believes that the 
Rhine is the proper defensive frontier of France, which 
accordingly, in the words of Marshal Foch, must be “ occu- 
pied and organised in peace time and further, 
on account of the fortified towns by which it is reinforced 
and the means of communication (roads and railways) 
which converge on it or run laterally along it, is a magnificent 
basis of manceuvre for a counter-offensive.”” The rulers 
of France still dream, as they dreamed in 1919, of a Germany 
irretrievably crippled, militarily, economically and, if 
possible, politically. Through week after week President 
Wilson held out, preaching the very doctrines which British 
statesmen are preaching to-day. If Mr. Lloyd George had 
acted then as he spoke last Monday the outcome might 
have been very different. 


Of the closely allied question of reparations the same 
is true. Mr. Baker makes it perfectly clear that never 
from the first day of the Conference did the French expect 
or desire Germany to pay the sums which they proposed 
to demand of her. Their original proposal was that the 
damages should be assessed at £40,000,000,000! They 
reduced this fantastic figure step by step, caring little 
or nothing what they surrendered so long as the total 
remained larger than Germany could possibly pay; and 
they bitterly and consistently vetoed any proposal to 
take the question of Germany’s “ capacity to pay” into 
consideration in the Treaty in any form. Time and again 
it was argued by President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George 
that the prolonged maintenance of a great army on the 
Rhine at Germany’s expense would mean a serious reduction 
of the sums available for reparation. But 


France desired safety more than reconstruction. That was 
the inevitable logic of the military spirit . . . For if Germany were 
allowed to build herself up economically in order to pay reparations, 
she would at the same time re-establish her old predominant 
position as a power greater in population and with a more highly- 
developed industrial organisation than France, and therefore, 
according to military logic, again dangerous to French safety. 


M. Poincaré uttered in the French Chamber only a few 
weeks ago an almost exact paraphrase of this sentence of 
Mr. Baker’s. The one thing British interests most urgently 
require is the one thing France is most determined to 
prevent—the economic recovery of Germany. To argue 
that she is killing the goose is a mere waste of breath, for 
that is precisely what she wishes to do. Can it be wondered 
at that the Entente is broken ? 

The value of Mr. Baker’s book is, as we have said, that 
it places these matters beyond doubt. There can no 
longer be any excuse for ignorance or misunderstanding 
of the real aims of the French Government. They have 
not been changed since the Armistice ; they have not been 
concealed. If we have not yet grasped them it is our 
own fault. They are not our aims or anything like our 
aims, they are the very antithesis of our aims. No more 
grave and fundamental conflict between two nations can, 
indeed, be imagined than that which now exists between 
France and Great Britain; and British interests in this 
case, as it happens, coincide with those of all the rest of 
the world. 
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LABOUR IN THE NEW SESSION 


S the House of Commons settles down again to 
A work, it becomes more possible to appraise the 
capacity and prospects of His Majesty’s Opposition. 
In commenting upon the Labour Party’s work during the 
brief session of last year, we pointed out that it was 
impossible, in so short a time and with issues so simple 
to deal with, for the Party to reveal with any clearness 
either capacity or the lack of it. The keenness shown, both 
in attendance and in debate, the obvious desire to make 
a good showing, and to secure safe establishment as the 
principal Opposition Party, might have been the fruits 
merely of enthusiasm fresh from electoral successes. The 
Party had still to show, and has still to show, both its 
staying power and its capacity to adapt itself to difficult 
and delicate situations. 

At the opening of the new session, however, considerably 
more is known about the personnel of the Party and its 
capacity for coherent action. The leadership of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald was, at the outset, not very acceptable to 
certain sections, which would have preferred Mr. Clynes, 
or, if he had been available, Mr. Henderson. But it is 
already clear that the Party as a whole is settling down 
well under the new leadership. Other leaders would have 
far more difficulty than Mr. MacDonald, who is acceptable 
to the Scottish group, in holding the different sections 
together. Mr. MacDonald has the defects of his qualities. 
He understands and enjoys the intricacies of parliamentary 
procedure as well as any man in the House ; but he cannot 
always be relied upon to give a plain and unmistakable lead. 
His lead was none too clear in last Tuesday’s debate on the 
Address. We believe, however, that he has already proved 
himself the best leader, and that it is largely owing to 
his influence that the whole Party appears to be working 
well and harmoniously together. 

It is impossible for any close observer of what the Labour 
Party is doing not to be struck by the extent to which the 
lead is being taken by new men, wholly without previous 
parliamentary experience. This is, obviously, true of the 
Scottish group ; but it is also true of the Party as a whole. 
Nor is the reason hard to discover. The rank and file of 
the Party in the old Parliament consisted largely of the 
older Trade Union officials, who had passed their lives 
in administrative work, and were still largely carrying on 
their shoulders the executive burdens of their Unions. 
Many of them were men of considerable capacity ; but 
they were slow to adapt themselves, and had not adequate 
time to adapt themselves, to the calls of House of Commons 
practice. In enlarging its membership the Labour Party 
has added to itself men of a new type—men who, even if 
they were officers of Trade Unions, were junior officers, and 
have thrown off their Trade Union burdens and flung 
themselves whole heartedly into the parliamentary struggle. 
The new Labour Party is far more a full-time party than 
the old. The majority of its Members are making, and seem 
set on making, their work in Parliament their chief, or even 
their sole, pre-occupation. Moreover, they are younger 
than their predecessors and colleagues, and, therefore, 
more adaptable to their changed environment and more 
able to set about mastering from the rudiments the 
technique of parliamentary efficiency. 

This, alone, however, would not account for the seemingly 
very quick adaptation which is taking place. The secret 
of the quickness is to be found largely in the past experience 
of the new Members. The great majority of them have 
seen service—often considerable and varied service—on 
Local Government bodies. Their aggregate experience ot 
the hard work of Local Government far exceeds that of 
the other parties. They have been used, on their loca 
authorities, to acting as an Opposition, but under conditions 
of committee administration which have given them also 
a wide experience in the practical art and science of govern- 
ment. The immense value of service on local authorities 


in training men for the wider sphere of parliamentary 
service has never, we think, been so clearly shown as in 
the new Labour Party. 

Add to this the confidence of increasing “numbers, the 
encouragement of the recent by-elections and the constant 
sense of a vigilant electorate watching their doings. This 
last factor is, indeed, of pre-eminent importance. No one 
could take the last Parliament very seriously or feel much 
respect for its doings. Public opinion, including Labour 
opinion, was largely apathetic ; and the Labour Members 
in Parliament lacked the sense of speaking and appealing 
constantly to their followers in the country. They had no 
sounding-board. The new Labour Members, on the other 
hand, are being eagerly and anxiously watched. Every 
speech that they make is consciously addressed to their 
listening constituents and supporters. They have the 
sense of a mandate and of an understood responsibility 
and this helps them to put out their best effort, and to feel 
a confidence which comes only from the sense of public 
support. The reawakening of parliamentary interest, 
especially among the working classes, is one of the biggest 
factors making for the success of the new Labour Party. 
For they, far more directly than the representatives of 
the other parties, are in close touch with outside opinion 
and immediately responsive to it. 

There seems, therefore, to be every reason for confidence 
in the Labour Party’s ability to make a good showing, and 
to strengthen greatly its parliamentary position. But it 
remains true that it has not yet been called upon to face 
any severe trial. Hitherto, the issues presented to it have 
been relatively simple, and have not demanded any great 
exercise of judgment or adaptability. The real test comes 
with a long session, during which a great deal of contro- 
versial legislation is certain to be brought forward. Being 
still a minority, and a minority with practically no chance 
of outvoting the Government, the Labour Party will have 
to depend, in seeking to prevent dangerous legislation and 
to mould Government measures nearer to its desire, on its 
skill in debate, and, above all, its capacity for making its 
appeal to public opinion outside the House. It cannot win 
on the voting ; it must win, if it is to win at all, on the dis- 
cussions, by bringing home clearly to the Government the 
effect of its proposals on public opinion and electoral 
prospects. 

Such a task becomes inevitably a matter of more or less. 
The purely general appeal, designed to rouse Labour feeling 
against the Government’s policy in its broad features, is 
essential on occasion. But equally important is the 
capacity to bargain, to know just how far to push this or 
that demand for amendment, just when to give way and 
when to stand out firmly. It is part of the Labour Party’s 
function, not merely to show the country that it could 
provide a better Government than Mr. Bonar Law and his 
friends, but to mend, within the chances afforded, the actual 
legislation passed by a Parliament in which the majority is 
against it. In the committee work, in the detailed debates 
on particular clauses of Bills, will come the Party’s oppor- 
tunity to prove that it knows how to use the House of 
Commons, not only as a sounding-board, but as a legislative 
machine on the phrases of whose enactments the welfare of 
the country in large measure depends. 

The present session is likely to be difficult from this point 
of view ; but its difficulties are for the most part of a kind 
which the Labour Party, by reason of its personnel and 
experience, should be well qualified to meet. In home 
policy, the principal controversial measures are likely to 
deal with social and industrial questions—with rents and 
housing, with unemployment and poor law relief, with 
Local Government problems—in fact, with matters in which 
the Labour Party is incomparably the best equipped with 
detailed knowledge and experience of administration. In 
foreign affairs, too, the Party has almost an embarrassing 
richness in well-informed specialists, with wide and varied 
knowledge. We do not, we confess, feel quite the same 
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confidence in some of these international experts as we feel 
in the sound experience of the Labour Party in home affairs, 
and probably the danger-point lies here if it lies anywhere. 
But the Party should know how to keep its experts in order, 
and for the time being at least the French have so simplified 
the broad questions of international policy that there is no 
great danger of a mistake. 

Altogether, then, the Labour Party’s prospects appear 
to be excellent, and they are to be congratulated on their 
evident disposition to take their task seriously, and to learn 
the science of the calling upon which they have entered. 
It has become clear already that, while the “ intellectuals ” 
of the Party form an excellent stiffening, and are invaluable 
in widening the range of the Party’s efficiency, they are not 
in the least likely to stand out pre-eminent as a group apart, 
or to carry the work mainly on their shoulders. On the 
whole, working-class members of the Party are making the 
running, and this is the best augury for the future. For, 
while the Party should not be a class party and the admix- 
ture of men from different classes and walks of life is 
obviously essential to it, it will inevitably stand or fall by 
its success in creating or bringing forward good parliamen- 
tarians from the ranks of the working class—not so much 
the older Trade Union officials, who regard a seat in Par- 
liament as a dignity suited to their ripe experience, but 
younger men, who will make, on the basis largely of their 
knowledge gained in Local Government work, a new par- 
liamentary tradition continuous with the old, but adapted 
to the needs of the people whom they represent, and to the 
newer problems with which Parliament has never yet 
rightly adjusted itself to deal. 

In facing these parliamentary tasks, there is little risk 
that the Labour Members will forget the importance of 
keeping themselves constantly in touch with feeling in their 
constituencies and in the country as a whole. Their posi- 
tion, and the fact that they represent a strongly organised 
body of electors, who are constantly calling for news and 
reports of the doings of their Members, are the best guaran- 
tees that this contact will be preserved. And it is the 
existence of this contact which will enable the Labour 
Party, if it uses its opportunities as they arise, to create and 
maintain a more vivid public sense of the reality and 
importance of Parliament than has existed for many years. 
The task of the good Labour Member is double. He must 
accustom himself fully to the ways and opportunities of the 
House of Commons, and he must take full advantage of 
his chances there while preserving throughout his contact 
with the mass of the people whose needs and aspirations he 
seeks to represent. If either of these parts of his task is 
made to give way to the other, the balance and efficiency of 
the Party will be destroyed. Everything depends on their 
development side by side, and in that we are glad to believe 
that, under skilled leadership, an excellent beginning has 
been made. 


POISON 


T is announced that Mr. Scrymgeour is bringing in a 

I Bill to forbid the sale of alcohol except for medicinal 
and industrial purposes and to provide that, even as 
medicine, it shall be sold only in bottles labelled “* Poison.” 
There is much to be said, I have always thought, for putting 
whiskey and wines in coloured bottles, but surely it 
ought to be possible to introduce a law enforcing this 
without toying with any of the more disquieting features 
of prohibition. That alcohol is a poison is a piece of 
information that it can do no one anything but good to 
know; and, if any man who drinks is ignorant of it, the 
State would be playing the part of a good schoolmaster 
in bringing the fact to his notice by means of printed 
labels. 
ignorance. It is said that some of them, when inviting 
each other to drink, actually use the phrase, ‘“* What’s 





Not that many drinkers are in such a state of . 











your poison?” As a matter of fact, there are few of the 
poisons in general use among civilised peoples the poisonous 
nature of which is so universally understood. The most 
disturbing fact about the average civilised man is that he 
goes on consuming one poison after another from the hour 
at which he rises till he goes to bed without giving a second, 
or even a first, thought to what he is doing. He begins 
the day by drinking tea or coffee, each of them containing 
a drug of great potential deleteriousness. If he follows 
breakfast with a pipe, he smokes more poison; and, if 
he smokes a cigarette, there is poison both in the tobacco 
and in the paper. His wife, even if she does not smoke, 
probably inhales poison in the form of scent. If they are 
a little out of sorts, each of them will also by this time 
have drunk a tablespoonful of some other kind of poison 
by the doctor’s orders. At luncheon, if we are to believe 
the vegetarians, the man merely sits down to a change of 
poisons. His beef-steak deposits its poisons in every 
joint and on the walls of every artery. Even if he confines 
himself to the vegetable world, he will find opium at the 
root of the most innocent-looking lettuce and poison in 
every nut. I knew a man who could not eat almonds 
without his eyes closing as a result of the strychnine—or 
is it arsenic ?—they contain. A vegetarian doctor, indeed, 
once told me that the majority of vegetarians are suffering 
from food-poisoning because of their addiction to such 
things as nut-cutlets. A nut, though poisonous, he assured 
me, could safely be eaten, if raw; but nuts could not 
be roasted without subjecting them to a great heat that 
released the intrinsic poison to play havoc with the bodies, 
if not with the souls, of the eaters of vegetables. And, 
indeed, even the orthodox authorities tell us that there 
are other innocent-seeming foods, such as strawberries and 
mushrooms, that to a number of people are poisonous. 
One man’s pork is another man’s poison; and a great 
man of letters confessed the other day that he could not 
swallow an oyster (which is man’s natural food) without 
rolling on the floor in an agony of suffering. There is no 
need, however, to follow the ordinary man in detail through 
his daily procession of poisons. His life, it is clear, is but 
a slow form of suicide; and the butcher, the grocer, the 
fishmonger, and the fruiterer conspire with the chemist, 
the tobacconist and the publican to pretend that they 
are helping him either to preserve his life or to enjoy it. 
There is something extraordinarily ridiculous in the fact 
that men and women cannot meet together for pleasure 
without setting about poisoning each other. In this 
matter there is nothing to choose between the teetotallers 
and those with a taste for stronger liquors. The hostess 
who gives her guests nothing but tea is attempting to 
poison them into cheerfulness no less than the host whe 
offers them whiskey-and-soda. There is not a host or 
hostess who would not be ashamed to give a party at 
which poison of one kind or another was not handed round. 
Are we to infer, then, that man cannot behave as a social 
being until he has been partially poisoned? Can men 
and women not meet round a table without drugging them- 
selves into enjoying one another’s company ? Why should 
it be easier to talk, or to listen to talk, over a cup of tea 
that with a glass of distilled water in one’s hand? Is the 
human spirit incapable of continuous pleasure in other 
people’s company without the venomous support of meats 
and liquors? It seems incredible that this should be so. 
If I attempt to imagine the ideal man, I see him as a man 
who needs no stimulus of cups or dishes to exalt him to 
his best. He would be gay even before he had break- 
fasted. He could talk like Socrates at a luncheon on bread 
and water. He would be indifferent if he found himself 
in company where he was not allowed to smoke. If a 
banquet were given in his honour and a glass of milk were 
brought to him when he expected champagne, that would 
not make the slightest difference to him, but he would 
sparkle through the meal like an eighteenth-century wit. 
I hold it as a sign of failure if a man cannot be at his best 
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without some artificial stimulus. He ought to have in 
himself reserves enough of vitality to confront every 
occasion and to be at his ease in all companies without 
aid from food, drink, or tobacco. I do not mean that my 
ideal man would necessarily avoid all the poisons on which 
you and I so largely depend. To avoid them is frequently 
to make too much of them: it may be the next worst 
thing to taking them to excess. The teetotaller ceases 
to be virtuous at the point at which he makes a virtue of 
teetotalism, though there is no doubt that there are many 
people for whom personal teetotalism is an aid to virtue. 
To put abstinence from white wine on a level with truth- 
fulness and the love of one’s family or one’s country is 
to degrade virtue among the petty things. The ideal 
man, as I imagine him, would be so independent of the 
help either of strong liquor or of teetotalism that he could 
sit down a teetotaller among teetotallers or a wine-drinker 
among wine-drinkers in the same happy temper. I may 
have gone further than I intended towards suggesting 
that a good man will care so little about what he eats or 
drinks that he will see no difference between good food and 
bad and that his palate will not notice whether he is 
drinking a good Beaune or Australian Burgundy. I should 
not like virtue to seem merely a kind of lack of fastidious- 
ness. I am but a half-Puritan who hold that it should 
be possible for a good man to enjoy many things and yet 
not to crave for them beyond measure if they are out of 
reach. I look on it as a mark of gracelessness in myself 
that, if there are no cigarettes in the house, I cannot sit 
down to work till I have gone out for some. I feel awk- 
ward without tobacco at work or in conversation or even 
when walking along the street. No man of even moderate 
virtue would permit himself to be a slave to so trivial a 
habit. I do not object to my smoking, but I have the 
strongest objection in the world to my caring so much 
whether I smoke. There must be very little in tobacco, for 
Homer wrote the sixth book of the Iliad and Plutarch 
the Parallel Lives without it. Yet to me and to many 
others it is as though it were more necessary than music 
or philosophy. In the same way I have often felt de- 
pendent on tea or whiskey or a beefsteak in order to 
achieve what, after all, in a good man would only be 
normally good spirits. Fortunately, these are things of 
which one feels the need but intermittently, and one 
cannot, even if one wished, indulge in them except at 
intervals. Otherwise, they would make work impossible. 
In tobacco, however, man discovered the only poison that 
he can take continuously while working. I wish he had 
put off discovering it till after my time. 

I am not sure whether it would help me, and others like 
me, if Mr. Serymgeour and others like him were to insist 
that every packet of tobacco of any kind must be labelled 
poison, and even that each individual cigarette must have 
inscribed on it in legible letters the words, “* Poisoned 
Tobacco in Poisonous Paper.” If there is anything in 
the modern theory of suggestion, it would not be easy 
for a moderately intelligent man to read such an inscrip- 
tion forty times a day without having it borne in on him 
that he was a modern Methridates. In the same way I 
should like, when I go into a tea shop, to have my tea 
brought in a charming blue pot with “ Poison ” printed on 
it in gold letters. Coffee-cups should also be blue and 
hexagonal, with a little panel for an inscription at once 
so charming and so sinister. But I think the shop- 
keepers ought also to be compelled to put the “ Poison ”’ 
label on all those goods which are in any way toxic. The 
greengrocer should be ordered by law to tie round the root 
of every lettuce a bow on which the word “ Poison ” was 
printed in blue letters on a white ground. Every nut 
Should be stamped with the tale of its poisonous nature 
as an egg is stamped with the date of its birth. The butcher's 
window should not contain a single joint or fragment that 
was not impaled with a skewer on the top of which was 
hung a metal dise with the one word “ Poison.” The 





fishmonger, the confectioner and the baker would also have 
to reveal the secrets of the goods they sell, and I am not 
sure that the booksellers could be allowed to escape. After 
all, most books are poison. I have heard the words, 
“* Poisonous rubbish,” applied privately even to many a 
best-seller. The only defence for permitting shopkeepers 
to sell books broadcast without making their customers 
sign for them in the poison ledger is that the healthy 
human mind has a way of ridding itself of poisons, and that, 
on a balance, more harm than good would result from a 
too arbitrary interference with the widespread habit of 
reading. There is also another thing to be considered in 
regard to the question of labelling everything “* Poison ” 
that has any poisonous qualities. If we use the word 
“* Poison ”’ too lightly we shall destroy it meaning. At 
present, if we see “ Poison’ on a bottle of medicine we 
know that if we drink too much of it we shall infallibly 
die. Hence we take strychnine in the most careful modera- 
tion, and we do not drink the Lysol. If, however, we 
found that some bottles labelled ‘‘ Poison” had no ill effects 
on us and that, whatever their secret results might be, they 
had no perceptible results but to give us a mild feeling of 
elation, we might grow less cautious in our attitude to other 
bottles bearing the same label and find ourselves experi- 
menting with the Lysol bottle to find if it was half so pleas- 
ant. In any case, I do not like the notion of a world in 
which all one’s guests would have to pretend to be invalids, 
and the servant would have to be a qualified nurse who 
examined the medical certificate of each guest in turn 
before filling his glass. It may be better, after all, to 
allow people to go on poisoning themselves in moderation, 
and to trust to their virtue that the poison shall have no 
fatal results either on themselves or on others. There are 
really many worse things than drink in the world. There 
is bad drink, for instance. And there are even worse things 
than that. Does anyone doubt that, if only we knew how 
to abolish evil, we should be able to drink a bottle of claret 
without the slightest danger ? Y. ¥. 


THE STUDY OF INSANITY 


' ,' Y HEN wecongratulate our epoch upon some seeming 
innovation which serves afresh the life of man, 
we later discover that the ancients had anticipated 
us. Thus the most interesting, striking and useful dis- 
coveries and innovations in modern medicine have to do 
with the properties and uses of air, water, light and fresh 
food: in all of which respects we make enquiry, and anon 
find ourselves quoting Hippocrates. In practical sanitation 
we think of Chadwick and Simon, and the nineteenth 
century’s conquest of water-borne disease; and then we 
remember Sir Arthur Evans, and the admirable system of 
sanitation which he discovered in the palace of King Minos, 
at Knossos, in Crete, established in days when Athens was 
an infant city. Or we visit the baths of the Romans at 
Nimes in Provence, and walk along the top of the Pont du 
Gard, where those great civilisers caused the water to run 
in their service. 

If, however, any precedent occurs anywhere in human 
history, for the humane and intelligent care of the insane, 
I for one know nothing of it, nor can I find any hint of 
such a thing in any history of any kind that I have ever read. 
I put the matter in the forefront of this article because, if 
any such record exists, amongst the readers of Tuk New 
SraTESMAN knowledge of it will, if anywhere, be found, and 
the will to share such knowledge with those who wish to 
learn. Meanwhile, and failing any such record, I will 
assert that, from the beginning of things until the closing 
years of the eighteenth century of our era, the record of 
mankind in respect of those members of its own species 
who have had the misfortune to suffer from illness affecting 
the mind is one of uniformly unbroken ignorance and far 
worse than beastly cruelty. No time nor place, no form of 
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culture nor of religion, I believe, offers any exception to 
this horrible record. Our own era, assuredly, does not, for 
the Early Fathers believed in the theory of devilish posses- 
sion—than which a more devilish theory was never con- 
ecived in any hell—and their view (which was, of course, 
much older than their time) dominated public opinion until 
close to our own day, determining sentiments of the most 
hideous and cruel injustice towards the insane. “* Whether 
these unjust feelings,” writes Dr. Henry Maudsley : 

were legacies from that ancient superstition which regarded an 
insane person as tormented with an evil spirit in consequence of 
some great sin committed by him or his parents, it is needless to 
inquire here ; suffice it to say that the cruel suspicion and fear 
inspired a most cruel practice. To shut the insane up from gaze 
and, if possible, from memory, to be rid at any cost (say, rather, 
the smallest cost) of their offending presence—that was one thing 
to be done ; and fit implements were not wanting to do it; conse- 
quently, it happened that infinite cruelties grew up and flourished 
under the influence of false views and hostile feelings with regard 
to them ; and to be the victim of the most pitiful disease became 
a reason, not for undergoing proper medical treatment, but for 
enduring the severest punishments. The memory of this iniquitous 
past is thought to justify, and certainly strengthens, the public 
jealousy of asylums, and of those who superintend them now ; 
they are weighted with an inherited odium ; and a stringent legisla- 
tion, designed to mitigate the uneasiness of the public conscience 
on account of the real horror of the insane which is still felt, and to 
condemn past sins, does not conduce altogether to their best 
interests. 

At the end of the eighteenth century we see the dawn. 
A bad and ugly century, in many ways, but it gave us some- 
thing; nay, in Philippe Pinel (1745-1826), the French 
physician, and William Tuke, the English Quaker. it gave 
us what all past ages put together had most damnably 
lacked—the humane care of the insane. Pinel is the greater 
name, undoubtedly, and he was a man of science in the 
full sense of the word. When enemies of science, and 
especially of medicine, such as Mr. Stephen Coleridge, 
deride and decry science (as they understand it), as against 
religion (as they understand it), we need only ask what all 
the so-called religions of all ages did for the insane as com- 
pared with the deed of Pinel alone: there is no answer to 
such a question but shame and silence. 

Tuke founded the Retreat, on the outskirts of York, 
which flourishes to-day, and the name of which must 
always be glorious. Amongst the Quaker names also 
worthy of remembrance are those of Dr. Daniel Hack Tuke, 
of the family of the founder of the Retreat, whose volume 
on The Influence of the Mind on the Body is a classic and 
always will be; and Dr. Caleb Williams, physician to the 
Retreat, whom the present writer, sitting on one of his 
chairs, names in pious memory, and who incurred abundant 
professional and public disapproval for his splendid attempts 
to prevent the judicial murder of various insane criminals, 
as may be learnt from his Criminal Responsibility of the 
Insane (Churchill; 1856). Never shall I forget the scathing 
indignation of a very gentle woman, his daughter, when, as a 
small boy, I called alunatic’s attendant his “ keeper.” To-day, 
at least in principle, the ideas for which these men stood 
prevail. On the whole, we mean well and kindly towards 
the insane, and think of their condition with some measure 
of intelligence ; but we have fallen deplorably behind in 
practice. 

Some aspects of that question have lately been the 
subject of public discussion and inquiry ; they are not my 
present concern. But the general statement is my concern 
that a further advance is imaginable even beyond the very 
great and epoch-making achievement of abandoning the 
lies and consequent cruelty mixed up with religion, and 
introducing the kindly care of insane persons. 

The further advance, evidently, should be nothing less 
than the cure and the prevention of insanity: this latter, 
both by early treatment of incipient cases and by the 
practice of mental hygiene, based upon a sound etiology 
of mental alienation. In these respects we have certainly 
lagged in this country. We have been handicapped by 
the pitiful and complacent ignorance of the law, but that 














is not peculiar to our country; and also by the general 
rule that the pioneer, having made his road, so commonly 
leaves to others the privilege of travelling upon it whither 
it may lead. But, in any case, the fact remains that our 
asylums have not yielded results in terms of discovery, 
in terms of cure, in terms of principles of prophylaxis, such 
as they might and should have yielded. No foreigner is 
visiting the land of Tuke to-day for light and leading in 
this field. 

But perhaps that unsatisfactory statement will not be 
true of to-morrow. For a new epoch has been opened in 
our history of the subject. We owe it to the illustrious 
thinker, quoted at length above, who was born in Yorkshire 
in 1835, nine years after the death of Pinel. I met him 
once, in 1904, at the memorable meeting of the Sociological 
Society, when Francis Galton introduced modern eugenics. 
Dr. Henry Maudsley was a philosopher, a practical student, 
and a lover of his kind: all in one. During his lifetime 
he allotted the very large sum, for a practising physician, 
of thirty thousand pounds (augmented in his will), for a 
hospital where insanity should be not merely cared for 
but really studied (medical superintendents of asylums 
have no time for that ; as a rule, they have to be perpetually 
studying laundry bills, and would soon lose their posts if 
they tried to study lunatics), and which should be not 
merely one more “asylum” or “retreat” for hapless 
invalids to escape into from a world where only the whole- 
witted have half a chance, but a place where mental disloca- 
tions may be treated, as we treat skeletal dislocations in 
accident wards; and, above all, a place where the earliest 
phenomena of such disease may be observed and met in 
such a way as to prevent its development. 

Such is the Maudsley Hospital, Denmark Hill, London, 
opened the other day by the Minister of Health, and avail- 
able for the reception of in-patients from the first day of 
this present month. No cases are here admitted under 
certificate or will be certified in the hospital. “* Every 
patient, before admission, will be required to sign (which 
means, of course, that he must be able to sign) a form of 
application which will intimate his right to leave the 
hospital within twenty-four hours of giving notice of his 
desire to do so.” From the official statement by Dr. 
Edward Mapother, the Medical Superintendent, the 
following may be quoted verbatim : 

As examples of suitable types of case may be mentioned Neuroses 
(hysteria of various forms, neurasthenia, anxiety and obsessional 
states), and certain varieties of Psychoses, ¢.g., mild phases of the 
maniac-depressive type, psychoses associated with exhaustion, 
with pregnancy and the puerperal period, with post-infective 
states, with syphilitic brain disease of the interstitial types, with 
alcoholism and other drug habits, with endocrine disturbances, 
and generally cases exhibiting mental symptoms associated with 
all forms of definite bodily disease. 

Here is something absolutely new in our country. It 
must be copied everywhere; it must no less certainly 
lead to important reforms in the existing law of insanity ; 
it must lead to discovery and to the prevention of insanity ; 
it perpetuates, whilst civilisation endures, the name of 
Henry Maudsley, high in the succession of those great 
men who are the real “ glories of our blood and state.” 
It will for ever work in the name of the good physician, 
condemned as a materialist by the soi-disant followers of 
One who taught that such as visit the sick and in prison 
visit Him. LENs. 


Correspondence 
LAUSANNE AND ITS SEQUEL 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sin,—I read with great interest your leading article on 
Lausanne in your issue of the 10th inst., and having been an 
observer at close quarters at Lausanne I agree with a great deal 


of your just observations. 
There is no doubt that the Turkish Delegates, whether Ismet, 
or Riza Nour or Hassan, were genuinely anxious for peace and 
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could have been definitely secured at Lausanne if some 
Allied “ statesmen ” had been as genuinely disposed to conclude 
a just and reasonable settlement, instead of seeking to squeeze 
from the reluctant Turks acceptance of impossible conditions. 

I had the opportunity of seeing the two leading Turk Delegates 
just before their departure for Angora, and both declared that 
there was but one point then outstanding on which agreement 
with the Allies had not been reached—and that was, not the 
Capitulations about which agreement was reached just after 
Lord Curzon’s departure, but the question of those mysterious 
concessions and contracts, which certain Allied financiers, 
chiefly French and Italian, had secured from the Constantinople 
Government and which Angora ignores and, therefore, declines 
to ratify without re-examination. 

In justice as well to the Turks as to the British public, who 
may be called upon to foot a huge bill of blood and treasure, I 
think this point ought to be made clear. 

The so-called economic and financial clauses, which constituted 
the only point of serious difference between the Allies and the 
Turks at the time of Ismet’s departure, are not at all concerned 
with the Public Debt, which Ismet formally recognised in a 
written communication to the President of the Public Debt 
Administration, of which I have the copy. 

Nor have the clauses in dispute anything to do with the 
legally granted pre-war concessions or contracts which Angora 
also recognises. 

The contracts and concessions which the Allies are asking 
Angora to recognise under veiled threats at Lausanne are 
really not legally valid concessions at all, because they have 
never been ratified by the Ottoman Parliament, in conformity with 
the laws of the country, which have been in force since the 
Constitution, i.e., before the war. Apart, therefore, from the 
question of the legitimacy of the acts of the defunct ‘* Govern- 
ment ” of Constantinople, and even if that objection did not 
exist, these concessions are not lawfully completed grants at all, 
but mere projects, which in any case still have to go before the 
Turkish Parliament for ratification or rejection. 

As a matter of law pure and simple, therefore, the Angora 
authorities are absolutely within their right in declining to be 
bullied by Allied diplomacy to barter away the economic 
resources of their nation en bloc, without due consideration or 
proper legal procedure. 

It is further to be noted in justice to the Turks that they did 
not declare themselves against the ratification of all such 
contracts or concessions, but merely asked that these questions 
should be left out of the Treaty for the time being to enable them 
to go through their details and examine each contract or con- 
cession on its merits. 

The French and Italians, who are the chief beneficiaries of 
these concessions, however, demurred, and this is why the world 
is to-day under the menace of a devastating war in the East, 
whose extent no one can foresee. It is, therefore, with the 
Allies to-day and not with the Turks that lies the next move for 
Peace by waiving this iniquitous claim to these illegally granted 
concessions. This is the absolute fact of the position on the 
eve of Ismet’s departure, and I can hardly conceive that the 
British public could tolerate their Government’s incurring the 
risks of a war of which they would bear the brunt, chiefly for 
the sake of ill-gotten and legally incomplete concessions to 
French and Italian financiers.—Yours, etc., L. A. Fanous. 

London. 

February 22nd. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE 
COCAINE PROBLEM 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMAn. 

Sir,—In an article entitled “‘ The Shortest Way with Cocaine,” 
appearing in your issue of February 10th, the suggestion is made 
that the League of Nations should apply its energies to limiting 
the output of the drug. 

This matter is actually engaging the attention of the League, 
and I should like to seize this opportunity of bringing before the 
readers of * Lens’”’ most interesting article the steps that have 
already been taken. 

The starting-point of the League’s work on the problem of 
traffic in opium and dangerous drugs is the Hague Opium 
Convention of 1912, by which all State members of the League 
are bound. Germany, although unfortunately not yet a member 
of the League, was a signatory of this Convention and has a 
representative on the League’s Advisory Committee. Thus 
German co-operation in putting down the traffic is ensured: a 





point of the utmost importance, as “Lens” justly points out, 
in view of the large manufacture of cocaine in Germany. The 
League’s Advisory Committee began its attack upon the drug 
traffic by collection of statistics from all countries. It was at 
its second meeting in April, 1922, that it applied itself particu- 
larly to obtaining information upon the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of cocaine. The principal producing countries were 
asked to supply figures regarding manufacture. (Germany, 
Holland and Switzerland volunteered this information at the 
meeting.) The Governments of all States were requested to 
state their requirements for internal consumption. Further 
steps have since been taken by the committee at special sessions 
held in January, 1923. 

Some instances of the useful results of the inquiry thus initiated 
by the League may be quoted from the replies of Great Britain, 
Germany and France. 

Great Britain’s trade in cocaine within the British Empire, 
and with fourteen other States, is carried on under an agreement 
whereby a certificate is required from a responsible Government 
Department of the importing country to the effect that the 
consignment of the drug is needed for legitimate or medicinal 
purposes. 

The German representative on the committee stated that 
cocaine manufacture in Germany is under strict Government 
control, all manufacturing firms being required to give returns 
of their stocks and raw materials every three or six months. 

In France the penalties for smuggling have been made very 
stringent. 

In the opinion of the Advisory Committee the immediate 
aim of international legislation must be restriction of the pro- 
duction of cocaine to the legitimate needs of the world and, 
further, the limitation of those legitimate needs. To that end 
the question of substitution of harmless local anesthetics is 
being studied, and is, indeed, already being carried out in 
Germany. 

Much remains for the League still to do in the matter of sup- 
pression of the traffic ; but, although we must hope that more 
positive international action may be taken, and that quickly, 
I believe we need not be dissatisfied with the proofs of vigorous 
intention that the League has already given. A firm basis 
of accurate and complete knowledge of facts is essential to any 
useful legislation, and this is precisely what the League is 
already proving its special capacity for obtaining. 

‘“* Lens” suggests that the League of Nations Union should use 
its influence to awaken the public opinion upon which the League 
depends for its power of action. I enclose a copy of the latest 
pamphlet issued by the Union on Drug Traffic, ** The World Dope 
Menace and the League of Nations,” as a proof that we are taking 
his advice.— Yours, etc., MAXWELL GARNETT, 

General Secretary, League of Nations Union. 

15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. 1. 

February 13th. 


THE EIGHT-HOURS’ DAY 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—As one who, as a rule, only averages six hours’ work 
per day, I am not in favour of long hours for other people, 
but in regard to the eight hours’ day—probably not more 
exhausting for a manual worker, and I speak from experience 
while in the Army, than a six hours’ day for a brain-worker— 
it should be remembered that, at present, some trades are 
not working eight hours a day, ¢.g., the building trade does 
forty-four hours a week. 

In these, with the possible exception of mining, there does 
not seem any primd facie objection to extending the hours 
to eight. 

I think, however, that we should endeavour to secure some 
elasticity in the working of the rule, ¢.g., it would probably 
give added efficiency if, in the building trade, the hours were 
seven per day in the winter and nine in summer. This would 
have the additional advantage that it would make it easier to 
comply—partly, at any rate—with the not altogether unreason- 
able demand of the employees for payment for time lost through 
bad weather.—Yours, etc., Freperickx G. JACKSON. 

101 Albion Street, Leeds. 

February 20. 

[In this country, since it is not customary to work either on 
Sunday or on Saturday afternoon, the “eight hours’ day” 
means a forty-four hours’ week. Does Mr. Jackson take it to 
mean a fifty-six hours’ week ?—Eb. N.S.] 
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THE LONDON POLICE 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I have only recently had the opportunity of reading 
the correspondence about London police methods which appeared 
in your columns some weeks ago. May I make a belated 
contribution ? 

To a provincial like myself the outstanding fact is, not the 
occurrence of scandals and mistakes—these are inevitable so 
long as policemen share human weaknesses—but the impossibility 
of gettingthem cleared up. The London Police Force as a whole 
is admirable, and its chiefs are, I believe, capable, honourable 
and public-spirited. But chiefs and subordinates alike are 
handicapped by the system which removes them from the 
possibility of consultation with the public, whose wages they 
take and whom they are honestly trying to serve. 

In every other city of the kingdom the police are appointed 
by and responsible to the Town Council. When a complaint 
is made, as to the policy or the conduct of the police, the citizens 
can, through their direct representatives, insist on inquiry and 
reform. The Chief Constable controls the force, but he has 
the backing or the criticism of the Police Committee (officially 
known as the Watch Committee) and, when needful, of the 
whole Council. 

Let me give an illustration, in order to explain to Londoners 
how it works. In the city of Z, Councillor W., who was chair- 
man of the Watch Committee, received information in a private 
letter that Police-Inspector X. was frequently the worse for 
drink, and that he had been seen drunk in a certain street at a 
certain time. Councillor W. took steps to verify this, and in 
doing so got on to the track of grave abuses connected with a 
police-club. At his request the Watch Committee appointed 
three of its number to investigate the matter in concert with 
the Chief Constable. The result was that Inspector X. was 
dismissed and several other officers were degraded in rank or 
in seniority. So far there had been little or no publicity. 
But Councillor W.’s re-election was approaching; the news- 
paper reported an attempt by some of his political opponents 
to discredit him on the ground of his alleged “ harshness ”’ in 
this case. Thereupon he took an opportunity in the Town 
Council to explain his action and that of the Watch Committee, 
and received the hearty endorsement of the whole Council. 
Had he not done so, the matter might have been an issue in the 
election and possibly lost him his seat. 

I doubt not that in similar circumstances the disciplinary 
measures on London police would be quite as severe. The 
difference is that in Z., and all other cities, the Chief Constable 
knows he has the support of the Council, and through it of the 
citizens, whereas in London the Chief Commissioner is content 
with the support of the Home Secretary, who is only remotely 
responsible to the people of London. In questions of actual 
policy—such as treatment of street solicitation—this difference 
is even more important than in matters of police discipline. 

When the Metropolitan Police Force was formed, there was 
no central authority in London to whom its control could be 
entrusted. Now there is the London County Council. Is 
there any good reason why it should not be entrusted with the 
police control of its own traffic and its own streets ?—Yours, etc., 

YORKSHIREMAN. 


, 


[Such an investigation as ‘* Yorkshireman ” describes could, 
of course, never have been obtained in London. Short of a 
Royal Commission there is no practical method by which 
complaints against the Police Force in London can be investi- 
gated by anyone but the Police Force, which, like all such 
organised bodies, always resents enquiries and can almost 
always burke them. The creation of a Watch Committee of the 
London County Council with direct control of the Metropolitan 
Police Force would certainly be likely to lead to far-reaching 
reforms, but the difficulties are considerable. The argument 
that the Government must control the force which guards the 
seat of Government is a strong one.—Ed. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAN. 

Str,—Two London policemen were recently prosecuted on 
the charge of having attempted to blackmail an East End 
bookmaker. Their defence was that they had never accepted 
a penny from the said bookmaker, but had attempted to induce 
him to offer them cash in the presence of witnesses, with a 
view to putting a stop to his activities. The jury after a full 
hearing accepted their defence and they were acquitted. The 
case was widely reported. What has been less widely reported 
is the fact that subsequent to their acquittal they have been 


Is it inconvenient that policemen 


dismissed from the force. 
who attempt to enforce the law, without regard to the per- 
quisites of their superior officers, should retain their posts ? 
On the face of it, this case appears to confirm all the charges 
which you have brought against the higher ranks of the adminis- 
tration of the Metropolitan Police Force; it is corrupt not only 
at the bottom, but at the top—or why should these acquitted 


men have been dismissed ? There is much evidence to show 
that constables who are too zealous in the execution of their 
duties under the law are likely not only to stand little chance 
of promotion, but to lose their positions and their pensions. 
Meanwhile the street bookmaker flourishes. He pays tribute 
but he is sccure, it appears, in his belief that policemen who 
interfere with him will have short shrift from their superiors. 
—Yours, etc., _ a 


MARRIED SCHOOL TEACHERS 


To the Editor of Tar New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—With reference to your remarks in last week’s issue of 
Tuer New STATESMAN about the employment of married teachers, 
we should like to suggest that you are extremely unfair to the 
unmarried ones. 

You seem under the popular delusion that a teacher’s work 
ends with school hours. For the young teacher, at any rate, 
work occupies the greater part of her evening, and, during term, 
she must be prepared to sacrifice either social activity or effi- 
ciency in her profession. Mental tests have proved that the 
majority of people do work demanding the intelligence of 
twelve-year-olds. 

The teacher’s work involves somewhat higher mentality, 
so that other workers, who have expended less energy, have the 
advantage of the average teacher in the social sphere. 

How, therefore, can married women, unless without family 
—in which case they probably lack the maternal instinct— 
combine home and school duties ? By your own argument this 
instinct is essential in good teaching. 

We maintain that it is possessed by all who enter, rather 
than drift into the profession, and since there are two million 
surplus women in England, surely the teaching profession is a 
means of expressing that instinct—or would you advocate 
polygamy ? 

We do not wish to appear melancholy martyrs or soured 
spinsters, because we are neither, but we think it is grossly 
unfair that the unmarried teachers should be described by you 
as “‘content to remain celibate,” and the married ones as 
** most fitted to get the best out of children.’”’—Yours, etc., 

Two TEACHERS. 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sr1r,—A remark in the Comments in your issue of February 17th 
as to the decision of the London Education Committee to dispense 
with the services of women teachers who marry, displays a 
thoughtlessness not often met with in THE New STATESMAN con- 
tributions. The writer says: “ There is no one, we suppose, 
who will suggest that the women most fitted to get the best out of 
children are those who are content to remain celibates all their 
lives.” It would surely have occurred to him, after but a 
moment’s thought, that there may be other and nobler reasons 
for a woman’s remaining celibate than a passive contentment 
with that state of life; reasons of which it is only necessary 
to mention one—namely, steadfastness to an ideal of married 
life for which circumstances (especially at the present day) 
offer no opportunities of fulfilment—to suggest that the very 
fact of her celibacy may prove her to possess qualities highly 
calculated to ‘“‘ get the best out of children.” 

But apart from the question as to how far preference for a 
celibate life as such may have kept a woman single, it must 
surely be within the personal observation of everyone that 
marriage and parenthood do not always in themselves endow 
a woman with the qualities of true womanliness and motherliness, 
and that these qualities are often exhibited by women who are 
celibates. 

In conclusion, and slightly amending your contributor’s 
remark, there is no one, it is supposed, who will suggest that the 
women most fitted to get the best out of children are those who 
are content to leave their own children to the care of others. 
—yYours, etc., V. N. 


[It is a matter of opinion, we suppose, and ours remains that 
the eviction of all married women from the schools is, on public 
grounds, highly undesirable.—Eb. N.S.] 
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Miscellany 


“THE LITTLE PROUST” 
i those of us who have read or who are now reading 


Proust’s enormous novel, it is a curious experience 

to turn back to his earliest publication, to the 
book written by the precocious boy, whose social successes 
are described at such length in La Recherche du Temps 
Perdu. This book, Les Plaisirs et les Jours, appeared in 
1896, seventeen years before the publication of Du Cété de 
chez Swann—**Swann’s Way,” as Mr. Scott Moncrieff calls 
it in his admirable translation. Les Plaisirs is a large, 
shiny volume, a pretentious “ tome ”’ for the drawing-room, 
printed in the most expensive manner, and made hideously 
elegant by Madeleine Lemaire’s illustrations of the higlif of 
the nineties—an amazing élite of melancholy great ladies, 
exquisitely fashionable in costumes which time, with its 
ironic touch, has made inconceivably out of fashion and 
dowdy. A few copies of this large book appeared recently 
in the London bookshops, when its rarity and value seem 
not to have been known ; and one of these copies, has come, 
in the happiest manner, into my possession. It contains 
the literary exercises and first attempts of the “little 
Proust” of the great novel, some verses of no especial merit, 
a few stories and set pieces of description, and a number 
of short poems in prose. These pieces were all written, 
the author tells us, between his twentieth and his twenty- 
third year; the style is somewhat sententious, immature 
and precious; it is the writing of a boy—but, one sees at 
once, of a boy of genius. For here, not only in their bud, 
but in their first exquisite flowering, we find all the great 
qualities of Proust’s later work—the beautiful sensibility, the 
observation, as of an insect with an insect’s thousand eyes, 
the subtle and elaborate study of passion, with its dawn, its 
torments of jealousy, and—what is so original in the great 
novel—the analysis, not only of falling in love, but of falling 
out of it—the slew, inevitable fading away of the most fiery 
passion into the coldest indifference. Indeed, most of the 
themes, and often the very situations of the later work, are 
not only adumbrated but happily rendered in this boyish 
volume—the romantic lure of the world and its heartless 
vulgarity, the beauty of landscapes, of blossoming trees and 
hedges and the sea, the evocative power of names, the 
intermittances of memory, the longing of the child for its 
mother’s goodnight kiss, the great dinner-party, with all 
the ambitions and pretences of hosts and guests cynically 
analysed and laid bare. And here, too, we find something 
which, to my mind, is of even greater interest, and about 
which, as Proust’s other critics have hardly mentioned it, 
a few words may not be out of place. 


When the little Proust plunged into the full stream of 
his Parisian experiences, he was, we are told by one of his 
friends, already, from his early studies, steeped in the philo- 
sophy of Plato, and although his feverish days were filled 
with love-affairs and worldly successes, and he drained to 
its dregs, as we say, the enchanting cup of life, all that he 
felt and saw seems but to have confirmed in that precocious 
boy the lesson which Plato had already taught him—the 
lesson, namely, that the true meaning of life is never to be 
found in immediate experience, that there is another reality 
which can only be envisaged by the mind, and, as it were, 
created by the intellect—a deeper and more ultimate 
reality, in the presence of which life no longer seems con- 
tingent, mediocre, mortal, and its vicissitudes are felt to be 
irrelevant, its briefness an illusion. Certainly in that 
great battle between the Giants and the Gods, which Plato 
describes in the Sophist, the battle in which the Giants 
affirm that only those things are real which can be touched 
and handled, while the Gods defend themselves from above 
out of an unseen world, “ mightily contending” that 
true essence consists in intelligible ideas—in this eterna] 








warfare Proust is found fighting as conspicuously as Shelley 
on the side of the Gods. Hope for him, as for Shelley, 


’ creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates ; 


and it is this attitude towards life, this creative contem- 
plation of experience, which to my mind gives its deeper 
significance to Proust’s work, and lends an importance and 
depth of meaning to the youthful and rather shabby love- 
affairs, the fashionable wickednesses and worldlinesses which 
form so large a part of his subject-matter. What was 
Proust’s ultimate “ intention ” in writing his great novel, 
the intention which, when fulfilled, will give, we must hope, 
a final and satisfying form to this immense creation, must 
remain a matter of conjecture until the complete work is 
before us. There is, however, much to indicate that when 
he retired from the world to sift and analyse his boyish 
experience, it was with the purpose to disengage from that 
flux of life and time the meanings implicit in it—to recover, 
to develop in the dark room of consciousness and recreate 
the ultimate realities and ideals which experience reveals, 
although it never really attains them. The title of the 
whole work, A la Recherche du Temps Perdu, and that of its 
ultimate and yet unpublished volume, Le Temps Retrouvé, 
seem indeed to suggest some such purpose. 

That there is something irremediably wrong in the present 
moment ; that the true reality is the creation of desire and 
memory, and is most present in hope, in recollection and 
absence, but never in immediate experience ; that we kill 
our souls by living, and that it is in solitude, in illness, or at 
the approach of death that we most truly possess them—it 
is on these themes, which are repeated with deeper harmonies 
and richer modulations throughout his later work, that the 
young Proust harps in this divinely fresh overture to the 
masterpiece which was to follow. Surely, one thinks, a 
book of such exquisite promise and youthful achievement, 
heralded as it was to the world by Anatole France’s preface, 
and talked of, no doubt, in all the Paris salons, must have 
produced a remarkable impression on people so cultivated 
as the Parisians, so alert to discover and appreciate literary 
merit. However, as we know, it produced no such im- 
pression; no one seems to have had the slightest notion of 
its importance, or to have guessed that a new genius had 
appeared, a new star had arisen. And when, after publish- 
ing this large, shiny, unappreciated volume, its author 
disappeared from the world into a solitary sick-room, he 
seems to have been thought of (as far as he was thought of 
at all) as a pretentious, affected boy who had been made a 
pet of for a while in worldly salons—a little dilettante with 
his head turned, who had gone up like a rocket in the skies 
of fashion, but would be heard of no more in the world of 
letters, where anyhow this petty coruscation had attracted 
almost no attention. This seems to have been the im- 
pression of even those among Proust’s personal friends who 
were themselves writers, and who, on re-reading Les 
Plaisirs et les Jours, are now amazed, as M. Gide confesses, 
that they should have been so blind to its beauty when they 
first read it; that, in the first eagle-flights of this young 
genius they saw little more than the insignificant flutterings 
of a gay butterfly of fashion. 

When we read the lives of the great artists of the past, we 
are apt to be amazed at the indifference of their contem- 
poraries to their early achievements; and we cannot believe 
that we too, in the same circumstances, would have been 
equally undiscerning. But here, happening in our own 
days, is a great and obvious instance of this contemporary 
blindness; and I, at least, as I read the little Proust's first 
volume, and see spread so clearly before me, as in the light 
of a beautiful dawn, the world of his creation, try to 
make myself believe that, if the noontide of his genius had 
never illuminated that world, and made it familiar to me, 
that if Proust had never lived to write Swann and the 
Guermantes, 1 too should be as blind as were his friends, to 
its beauty and merits. I tell myself this, and yet with the 
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book before me, I cannot believe it. But then I remind 
myself of what I already know very well, that new dawns 
in art are apt to appear on just the horizons towards which 
we are not looking, and to illuminate landscapes of which 
we have as yet not the slightest knowledge; and that it 
is only afterwards, when the master’s whole euvre is familiar 
to us, that we can see the real merits of his early attempts, 
and read back into them the meaning and value of his 
complete and acknowledged achievement. The moral of 
all this (and it is pleasant to end, if possible, one’s reflec- 
tions with a moral) is that we do not know, we cannot 
know, what those tiresome persons, our younger contem- 
poraries, are really up to, that we must “look to the end,” 
as the old saying has it; and that in the first attempts of 
other youths who, like the little Proust, were endowed with 
genius, but whose gifts, unlike his, came to no fruition, 
we possess no doubt early masterpieces of which we 
can have no conception, worlds of the imagination which 
actually exist and shine in the light of an exquisite dawn 


before our eyes, although our eyes cannot see them. 
L. PEARSALL SMITH. 


Music 
THE ART OF CONDUCTING 


HERE are people who are altogether sceptical 
about conducting. They doubt whether the 
conductor of a band does anything more 
than beat the time and, like the chairman 

of a committee, preserve order among its members— 
seeing that every man speaks only in his proper turn, 
and when he has something to say. No doubt there 
are many band conductors who do no more, but famous 
orchestral conductors have not won their reputations 
so easily. A correspondent asks me whether the 
audience should watch the conductor, and this question 
suggests that there is something more to watch than 
mere marking time. On the other hand, the conductor 
might easily be giving a performance that was all his 
own, having no more relation to the sounds which 
were—perhaps quite unnecessarily—proceeding from 
the orchestral instruments than the gestures of a 
political orator have to the ideas of his party. There 
are such conductors and it must be confessed that to 
the general public they may appear better than any 
others. However, I am only concerned with the 
sort of conductor I like, and I will just give my ideas 
on the subject. I know that a first-rate conscientious 
conductor—a conductor who was a real musician and 
not merely a showman—would always go through every 
score that he played with the leader of his orchestra 
and would mark the bowing. I crave to see all the 
bows of the violins moving exactly together so that, 
for example, it would be possible, merely by looking 
at the group of first or second fiddles, to see into how 
many parts they were divided. This, I believe, in 
the opinion of experts would greatly improve the tone, 
but I am not so sure that, unless it soon came to each 
violinist naturally, it would not cause a certain loss 
of freedom and elasticity. Certainly, it would do so 
if there were the least constraint, for it must be remem- 
bered that the old rigid theory of there being one and 
only one perfect way of bowing as of holding a bat 
may be sound, theoretically, but, in practice, the 
individual physical idiosyncrasy has to be taken into 
account, and what is the best method for A is not 
necessarily the best for B. 

Next, I should like a conductor who always took 
everyone through his part alone, in absolute secrecy, 
and ruthlessly ejected every member who did not come 
up to a high standard of virtuosity. The conductor 
could do this at the piano, explaining by singing or 
playing the part how he wanted it to go. This applies 
only to the strings, because all the other members of 





the orchestra reveal their deficiencies in public. Of 
course, this is quite impossible under the present system 
of visiting conductors. It can only be done where there 
is a permanent orchestra with a conductor appointed 
for a definite period. But when I say the conductor 
should do this, I mean only in the absence of a good 
leader, for, properly, the leader of the orchestra should 
be responsible for the technical proficiency and general 
musicianship of its members as well as for their know- 
ledge of their work from concert to concert. 

On the whole, I am not in favour of conductors 
permanently attached to orchestras. I think the 
— of the leader should be strengthened—he should 

e always the permanent head. The qualities that 
make an ideal leader are sound musicianship, honesty, 
absolute loyalty to the temporary conductor and power 
of maintaining discipline. He should not identify 
himself with the orchestra of which he is the permanent 
head, but with the conductor who is their temporary 
head, and this self-denial—for it means that he must 
eschew any attempt at gaining a cheap popularity at 
the expense of the conductor—demands a rare quality 
of character. But these requirements, essential to 
an ideal leader, are quite secondary and of little import- 
ance in the conductor. The conductor need not even 
be a sound musician—it is, for example, notorious 
that Nikisch was no great musician! What is wanted 
in a conductor is, first of all, that faculty of intuition 
which is so imperfectly understood that, in its extremest 
form, we call it vaguely “ genius.” It enables a con- 
ductor to understand, almost to divine the expression 
of the composer. There are men who on first hearing 
a work—which, perhaps, they are quite incapable 
of playing for themselves, or of reading from the score 
—will immediately grasp it in all its proportions. 
They know exactly how it should be phrased and 
modelled. There are others who can play anything 
at. sight, but who can understand nothing. An 
extreme example of the first type was the boy con- 
ductor, Willy Ferrero, the son of an Italian clown. 
Sir Landon Ronald has put on record his preliminary 
scepticism of this boy's powers and his ultimate 
assurance of their genuineness. This boy of eight years 
understood and really conducted, for example, the 
Meistersinger overture ; yet, when Sir Landon Ronald 
invited him to his house he discovered that he could 
not play the piano, and did not even know one note 
from another. If the intrinsic interest of this problem 
will permit me to refer for a moment to myself, I should 
like to say that those musicians, who have confessed 
surprise that a writer who is not a professional musician, 
nor even an amateur musician as the word is commonly 
understood, can write with such assurance on the subject 
of music as I have done, will find that the example of 
Ferrero throws some light on this enigma. 

But most conductors are extremely limited in their 
range. They are good at one type of music and bad 
at another, Take, for example, Mr. Serge Koussevitsky, 
who recently conducted the London Symphony 
Orchestra. He gave a magnificent performance of 
Tchaikovsky’s Francesca da Rimini—I doubt if even 
Nikisch could get more out of an orchestra than 
Mr. Koussevitsky—and Dante’s whirlwind in his per- 
formance of the Tchaikovsky was a whirlwind. But 
this was followed by a really bad performance of 
Brahms’ Symphony in F. Now, Brahms is not a 
dramatic composer, he is a sensuous and a sentimental 
composer ; he has really no likeness in modern music, 
except Schumann in certain phases. You can only 
group him with Beethoven on the ground that his 
name begins with the same letter. Certainly, he was 
extraordinarily skilful, but skilfulness, cleverness, 1s 
not intellectual power; it is almost the antithesis of it. 
The notion that Brahms was a “serious,” and 
“academic” composer, is preposterous. The real 
Brahms, Brahms at his best and most authentic, is as 
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sensuous and as luscious as Chopin, and he must be 
played so that all the effects of his syncopation (the 
most sensuous element of rhythm !) his cross-rhythms, 
his cloying tunefulness and his amazing harmonic 
wealth are slowly and fully tasted. For Mr. Kousse- 
yitsky, however, the third symphony might have been 
mere empty rhetoric which he had to galvanise into 
life by a series of idiotic and meaningless emphases— 
like a Hyde Park orator about to pass the hat round. 

Now Mr. Eugene Goossens, after conducting a per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony that was 
as meaningless as an empty saucepan, gave us a very 
good performance, indeed, of Brahms’ Symphony in 
C minor last Monday night at the Queen’s Hall. The 
man who can conduct Mozart well is almost sure to 
conduct Brahms well because Brahms is “ musical ”’ 
as Mozart is, and not idealistic, mystical, and charged 
with transcendentalism as Beethoven is. Mr. Goossens 
attended to the phrasing and got the right curves 
flowing from instrument to instrument in the orchestra ; 
he is obviously susceptible to the extraordinary lyrical 
beauty of Brahms’ work and does not attempt to turn 
the composer into an Oxford or Cambridge Professor 
of Music or into a Russian revolutionary. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that there is an 
element in the greatest art that transcends its sensuous 
or its intellectual qualities. That element is lacking in 
Brahms, which explains why Mr. Bernard Shaw (Mr. 
Romain Rolland, also!) has never been able to see 
anythingin Brahms. It also explains why many people 
have never been able to see anything in Mr. Shaw. 
It is the element not contained in the word “ dramatic ”’ 
or the word “ beauty.” It was present in Handel, in 
Bach, most strongly of all in Beethoven, and even 
occasionally, strange as it may seem, in Wagner. 
It is the last qualification for the supremely great 
conductor, but I have never yet met with it in any. 

W. J. Turner. 


Drama 
THE STAGE SOCIETY 
AND MR. MUNRO 


HAVE had the pleasure this week of secing two 
I admirably-acted performances: the Stage Society’s 

performance of M. Duhamel’s farce, The Mental 
Athletes, and Mr. C. K. Munro’s comedy, At Mrs. Beam’s 
at the Everyman Theatre. M. Duhamel’s play is the 
less interesting of the two ; I will deal with that first. 

We can all recall delightful agonies of repressed laughter ; 
moments when we have stuffed handkerchiefs in our 
mouths, while tears coursed down our cheeks. Alas! it is 
a long time since I have been shaken myself by those 
paroxysms which, even when they are subsiding, make it 
impossible to bring the lips together to pronounce a word 
with a “p” in it properly ; but I enjoyed vicariously the 
delicious torture of the two children in the first act of 
M. Duhamel’s play, when, after rocking in their chairs, 
and sizzling like half-opened soda-water bottles, they 
exploded in disgrace outside the door. The occasion, as it 
should have been, was a slight one. It was the impropriety 
of their keen appreciation of their highly-revered literary 
cousin’s resemblance to a cat which was the simple cause of 
their agony, their bliss; and during the lunch at which the 
whiskered guest discoursed of his great mission to the awed 
M. and Mme. Auboyer, constant references to cats kept 
occurring. Rémy Belceuf has condescended upon this 
modest chemist and his family. He is, in addition to 
his wheedling, spitting, catlike ways, a monstrous vain 
humbug. We see him posing for his photograph with his 
elbow on the bust of Dante; we hear him discoursing 
about his “ inspiration’ (One of the most amusing scenes 
is that in which he describes his methods of composition 





to another editor who, instead of listening, is describing his 
own); we watch him enslaving the whole household, 
arranging for articles to be written in his honour, and 
organising a public dinner with the same object; we see 
him also seducing the eldest Mile. Auboyer. He would have 
made her his wife “‘ in the sight of the Infinite *”’ had not 
she been surprised in his arms, when he thought it as well 
to submit to a more commonplace and less private tie. 
The fun was of an extravagant kind. Not more extrava- 
gant, it is true, than much of Moliére; but M. Duhamel’s 
play is not remarkable for wit, or grace or finish. It has 
fun in it, excellent fun ; but it rollicks untidily along, and 
the climax, when the humbug is discomfited, is flat, 
and shows little invention. The whole dialogue would 
have run better as a libretto to an opera bouffe. It wanted 
either music or verse. Our pleasure in it was due to the 
excellent acting of Mr. Brember Wills as Auboyer and Mr. 
George Hayes as Belceuf, admirably supported, as they 
were in every case, by all the minor characters. 

Mr. C. K. Munro is of all the young dramatists the one 
most likely to produce a masterpiece. So far as I know 
he has written only three plays, Wanderers, The Rumour, 
At Mrs. Beam’s, all in different ways remarkable. 
Mr. Munro is the Stage Society’s greatest discovery. He 
has profound insight into character. His dialogue is so 
natural and his situations so pointful, as well as often 
amusing and subtle, that he is inevitably well acted. He 
has only one serious defect ; he has not yet learnt how to 
save time. In Wanderers, in The Rumour and now in this 
play, though every word of the dialogue is alive, he moves 
too slowly. There are too many words, too many repetitions. 
Wanderers contained the best boring tea-party I ever saw 
on the stage ; 7'he Rumour three or four absolutely convine- 
ing stage political speeches; the boarding-house chatter 
of Miss Shoe (an unforgetable character), of Mrs. Bebb, 
Mr. Bebb, Miss Cheezle, and the rest is perfect, and the 
interpretation of the characters by the Everyman cast 
is one of the most complete, pointful and harmonious 
pieces of comic realism I have seen. The producer is Mr. 
Franklin Dyall, who is himself admirable as the rogue of 
the comedy. Miss Jean Cadell’s performance as Miss Shoe 
alone is something no lover of acting should miss. (The play 
will only run for a fortnight after this week.) In Miss Hilda 
Moore, Mr. Munro has a perfect exponent of a type of 
woman (Laura Pasquale) whom he understands thoroughly ; 
while he understands better than any other living dramatist 
the feelings of inexperienced youths on the one hand, and 
those of adroit disillusioned men on the other, toward 
such a woman. However much you may have laughed at 
the absurdities of Miss Shoe and her conviction that Mr. 
Dermott is a Landru (he is, as a matter of fact, a boarding- 
house thief and Laura is his accomplice), you will miss half 
the merit of the play if you are not sensitive to the pathos 
of the scenes between Laura and Colin (Mr. Monk acts 
the part admirably), or to the significance of the dumb, 
stockish boy standing alone upon the stage when the curtain 
falls for the last time. 

The scene between Dermott and Laura in the second 
part of the first act has merits which no one can miss ; 
but the scenes between Laura and Colin show a rarer 
insight. What I admire in Mr. Munro, and I put him as 
a delineator of human nature right at the top, far above 
most of the dramatists who have fame, is his sensitive 
truthfulness. I have already mentioned his extraordinary 
talent for characteristic patter, which is also his snare as a 
playwright. His satire of mean people is searching, but 
without a touch of condescension. Only in his portrait of 
the young diplomat in The Rumour did he lapse from the 
temperamental magnanimity which usually controls his 
work. He is both subtle and obvious ; he can be extremely 
amusing and pathetic; and his pathos is the best kind— 
that which the spectator must distil for himself out of 
often painfully matter-of-fact or absurd situations. Go 
and see At Mrs. Beam’s, for heaven forbid that othersshould 
take it on trust from me or anyone that we really have 
among us a remarkable young dramatist. 

Desmonp MacCartny. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Y reading this week has taken a medical direction ; 

M ‘a book on glands (Glands. By Benjamin 

Harrow, of Columbia University. Routledge. 

8s. 6d.) and The Elephant Man and Other Reminiscences, by 

Sir Frederick Treves (Cassell. 7s. 6d.). Now I come to 

think of it, the latter should not be described as a medical 

book, though the story which gives the book its title is 
about an excruciatingly pathetic “ case.” 

* * * 

I am fond of gossip; not of the keyhole kind, but of 
discussing my friends and acquaintances with my friends 
in a detached and analytical manner, using the absent one 
as a diagram of the species. Lately my pretensions to 
psychological profundity have been undercut, not by 
psycho-analyists, oh, no, but by one or two of my friends 
who believe in glands. When you have decided that A 
is a pituitary type, or that the excessive energy of B is 
due to the activity of his adrenals, while his defects are 
clearly due to the lack of interstitial cells, there is little 
more to be said. The examination of character becomes as 
matter-of-fact a process as feeling bumps. Dr. Benjamin 
Harrow is a well-intentioned expositor of what is known 
or guessed at in these matters. His book is ill-arranged, 
and he often leaves the reader in the dark without admitting 
that he is doing so. The impression which the book leaves 
is that medical men certainly know a good deal about 
the action of the thyroid gland and something which 
promises perhaps to be of great importance about the effect 
of the secretions of the interstitial cells, a name which has 
become familiar ever since the topic of rejuvenation has 
been discussed in the papers. It is the secretion from these 
which produces, it is held, secondary sex characteristics. 
The conception behind all these discussions is that the 
secretions from ductless glands in the body to a certain 
extent counteract each other, and that excellent normality 
is the result of their functioning in proper proportions. 
Extraordinary growth of the bones (acromegaly) is thought 
to be due to some disorder of the pituitary gland. 

* * * 


In the Mile End Road, opposite the London Hospital, 
there was in November, 1884, a small grocer’s shop to let. 
In the window was a canvas announcing that within The 
Elephant Man was to be seen for twopence, and a crude 
picture of a repellent creature, with the aspect of an 
elephant, yet with a human look about him. Sir Frederick 
Treves paid a shilling for a private view. The shop was 
empty and grey with dust. Some old tins and a few 
shrivelled potatoes occupied a shelf and some vague 
vegetable refuse the window. . . . The room was cold and 
dank, and the far end of the shop was cut off by a curtain. 
The showman pushed back the curtain “ and revealed a 
bent figure crouching on a stool and covered by a brown 
blanket ; locked up in an empty shop and lit by the 
faint blue light of the gas jet, this hunched-up figure was 
the embodiment of loneliness. . . . The showman, speaking 
as if to a dog, called out harshly: ‘Stand up’”: 

The thing arose slowly and let the blanket that covered its 
head and back fall to the ground. There stood revealed the most 
disgusting specimen of humanity that I have ever seen. . . . He 
was naked to the waist, his feet were bare, he wore a pair of thread- 
bare trousers that had once belonged to some fat gentleman’s 
dress suit. . . . The most striking feature about him was his enor- 
mous misshapen head. From the brow there projected a huge 
bony mass like a loaf, while from the back of the head hung a bag 
of spongy, fungous-looking skin the surface of which was com - 
parable to brown cauliflower. On the top of the skull were a few 
long lank hairs. The ossious growth on the forehead almost 
occluded one eye. The circumference of the head was no less 
than that of the man’s waist. From the upper jaw there projected 

_ another mass of bone. It protruded from the mouth like a pink 
stump turning the upper lip inside out. . . . The nose was merely 
a lump of flesh, only recognisable as a nose from its position. The 


face was no more capable of expression than a block of gnarled 
wood. The back... 
Enough, enough ! 
* * * 

The right arm was of enormous size and shapeless, the 
other was delicately shaped, and its hand so beautiful 
that any woman might have envied it. The legs were 
unwieldy and misshapen. From the showman Sir Frederick 
Treves learnt nothing about The Elephant Man except that 
his name was John Merrick and that he was twenty-one 
years old. He could hardly articulate and he was lame. 
When he went out he wore a long cloak and a huge peaked 
cap, with a grey flannel curtain hanging in front of his 
face with a horizontal slit in it. “* He had been taken about 
the country and shown as a monstrosity. Shunned like 
a leper, housed like a wild beast, he got his only view of 
the world from a peep-hole in a showman’s cart. It 
was not until I came to know that Merrick was highly 
intelligent,” Sir Frederick Treves adds, “ that he possessed 
an acute sensibility and—worse than all—a romantic 
imagination that I realised the overwhelming tragedy of 
his life.” 

* * * 

Shortly after this first encounter the exhibition of The 
Elephant Man was forbidden in England, and Merrick’s 
showman fled to the Continent. But at Brussels the exhibi- 
tion of The Elephant Man was also banned, and Merrick, 
being no longer a source of profit, was put in a train by him- 
self and sent back. Imagine that journey ! How he would be 
mobbed as he hobbled along the quay, how he would try to 
hide in a dark corner on the boat; for *“* what he most 
dreaded were the open street and the gaze of his fellow 
men.” At Liverpool Street Station he was rescued by the 
police and shut in the third-class waiting-room. One of 
Sir Frederick Treves’ cards was found on him; and there 
Sir Frederick found him, “ thrown like a bundle on the 
floor.”” ‘* He seemed pleased to see me, but he was nearly 
done.” From this point onwards the lot of Merrick 
became far happier. 

* * 

He found a home—in two small rooms in the London 
Hospital. There he could forget that he had once been 
The Elephant Man; never again would he have to expose 
his pitiable deformities before a gaping, horrified crowd. 
Sir Frederick visited him often. Merrick’s one dread was that 
he would be moved again. ‘“‘ When I am next moved, 
can I go to a blind asylum or to a lighthouse ?”’ He had 
once come upon a picture of the Eddystone, and it appeared 
to him that this lonely column of stone in the waste of the 
sea was such a home as he longed for. He was a great 
reader and from his reading he had acquired a romantic 
adoration of women, and women, even less than men, 
had been unable to repress their horror at his appearance. 
Sir Frederick Treves persuaded a friend, a young and 
pretty woman, to enter his room with a smile and shake 
him by the hand : 

The effect upon poor Merrick was not quite what I expected. 

As he let go her hand he bent his head on his knees and sobbed 

until I thought he would never cease. 


. . . From this day the transformation of Merrick commenced 
and he began to change from a hunted thing into a man. 


He was surrounded by kindness; many people came to 
see him. Queen Alexandra came and sat by his chair 
and talked to him as to a person she was glad to see. “I 
think,” Sir Frederick, says, “‘ no gracious act of hers has 
ever caused such happiness as she brought into Merrick’s 
room.” She visited him many times and her photograph 
became to him a sacred ikon. Once he was smuggled into 
a dark box to see a pantomime; once he was taken in a 
reserved carriage ‘‘ unobserved” to stay in a keeper's 
cottage in the country. He died in 1890 in his sleep. 
Sir Frederick Treves has told his story very well. Once 
when asked what he wanted fora Christmas present Merrick 
chose a silver-mounted dressing case, but more pathetic 
and astonishing even than that was his remark to his 
benefactor, ‘‘ I am happy now every hour of the day.” 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 
Men, Maids, and Mustard-Pot. By Gitpert Frankxavu. Hutchin- 
son. 7s. 6d. 


Nobody Knows. By Dovcias Gotprinc. Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d. 


Up the Hill of Fleet. By Grorce Renwick. 
7s. 6d. 


Fiery Particles. By C. E. Monracur. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 


The Dark. By Lronmp AnpreEy. Translated by L. A. 
Macnus and K. Watrer. Hogarth Press. 2s. 


Fisher Unwin. 


Sir Hall Caine, it is pleasant to remember, began as an westhete 
and disciple of Rossetti ; Mr. Frankau as le Byron de nos jours. 
One of Us was his Don Juan, but he preferred to do his Childe 
Harold in prose and call it The Woman on the Horizon. I do 
not know to which of Byron’s poems to compare his latest 
achievement. He remains superficially rather cynical, but he 
will be forgiven; his heart is in the right place, and all the 
stories in Men, Maids, and Mustard-Pot end happily. He does 
not disguise his contempt for less successful novelists, and in 
the dedication of this book to his publisher, “ in admiration of 
those commercial gifts I cannot hope to share,” he protests 
that these stories were not written “ to titillate a ‘ high-brow’s ’ 
jaded faculties.” Really Mr. Frankau underrates his gifts. 
Many of the wretches he would call high-brows have a collector’s 
passion for examples of la bétise humaine (I confess myself to 
having spent some time in the Guildhall Picture Gallery under 
the sway of this perverted curiosity). These wretches have 
some of them already discovered in Mr. Frankau’s novels a 
garden of rare blossoms for the ideal anthology of the world’s 
worst writing. Is not the description of the Taj Mahal in 
The Woman on the Horizon unparagoned in English? In the 
new volume they will find almost equally rich passages : 


Dining, dancing, rickshawing back to their boat, that vision 
infused him with a hot, almost nauseating physical desire. No 
particular word, no particular look or gesture stimulated him 
beyond self-control. Yet an aura, a crimson aura of the senses, 
exuded from Maudie. It was as though some subtle and secret 
beast in her whispered to some subtle and secret beast in him, 
“Look upon me! Look upon the blue veins under the smooth 
skin of my polished hands. Those hands are for you. Look deep 
into the wells of my eyes. 'Those eyes are for you. Look close at 
the throb of my bosoms under their lace. Those bosoms are for 
you. Look upon me, Hugh Dartree—look upon me whole—and 
say whether you will deny yourself.” 


(I discovered this passage the other day between Dover and 
Calais, and it enabled me to forget the excessive roughness of 
the sea. And yet people laugh at homeropathic medicine ' 
Yes, distinctly a book to recommend to the connoisseur. 


If Flaubert were alive in England now, I think his exquisite 
sense of vulgarity would find a new sort of nourishment. Vulgar 
aldermen remain vulgar aldermen all the world over, but a 
certain layer of English Bohemia affords subtler and more 
savoury examples of the gigantesque. Oh, these bobbed- 
haired young women in brilliant jumpers and djibbahs! Oh, 
these progressive young writers! Oh, this Stopesian candour! 
Oh, this hygienic promiscuity! For sheer commonness, 
intellectual, moral, artistic and social, I doubt if the characters 
in Nobody Knows have ever been equalled. Mr. Goldring for 
a moment seems to have the matter of a satirist in him; then 
an unhappy suspicion grows. Is he as entirely detached and 
objective as one would naturally imagine? Does he quite 
realise the nauseousness of his hero? Does not his tongue 
absolutely leave his cheek at some of the most magnificent 
moments ? Is he, indeed, a satirist for more than a little of 
the time ? These questions are too painful and delicate for 
me to answer. 

After Hampstead, Fleet Street seems a polite and distinguished 
locality. Mr. Renwick’s book appears to be of the semi-auto- 
biographical sort. It is a description of the development of a 
young Scotsman into a highly successful London journalist of 
Liberal sympathies and Coalition commitments. The descrip- 
tions of journalistic life in the Provinces are likely enough, 
and there are amusing pictures of the Scots’ pride in their towns- 
man’s victorious invasion of the miserable South. But the 
book hardly affects to be a work of art, and is chiefly remarkable 
for the ingenuous gusto of the author. ‘3, The hero is one of the 
most single-minded men imaginable :; a’ newspaper Peer in the 
making, and the destined fable of some future Samuel Smiles. 
But, to the outsider, such ideas of the importance of leading 
articles and the value of scoops may seem in their lack of any 












ordinary sense of proportion as absolutely comic as they are 
relatively commendable. Up the Hill of Fleet is a good but 
unpromising first novel. 

It is rather surprising that Press work should be such a pre- 
servative of intellectual naiveté. Mr. Montague, like Mr. Ren- 
wick, is a journalist,though of a different school and a far more 
solid tradition. He must be judged by a high standard, and not 
with that indulgence which unpretentious work properly receives, 
His new book contains nine stories, five of them dealing with the 
war. Most of them are difficultly readable. It is not easy to see 
any sign of a natural gift for fiction in Mr. Montague. He gets 
hold of what he calls a yarn, and then spins it out with every 
stylistic device he can lay hands on, burying the pith of his often 
rather slender anecdotes in a mass of dialect and quotation, 
A distaste for written dialect may be a form of personal laziness, 
but surely other readers besides myself will want to find some 
antidote for such an outbreak of the citandi cacoethes, 
Although people fall on each other’s necks in their admiration 
for Mr. Montague’s style, I think it could be shown by analysis 
of the carefully written prefatory note, for instance, that it is 
often sartorial and affected ; but this once done, Mr. Montague’s 
admirers would certainly turn and say, “* Yes ; but the spirit !” 
For there is a feeling that Mr. Montague’s moral fervour gives 
out the lonely radiance of a good deed in a naughty world. 
And there is no doubt about it, Mr. Montague belongs to the 
class that suffered most in the war. The majority of people, 
I suppose, believed in it always, and believe in it still. A few 
never did, and are not likely to start now. Both these classes 
can regard both the war and the present tranquillity without 
personal misgivings. But to a third class the war was a crusade, 
its conduct a scandal, and its consequences an unpredictable 
catastrophe. In Disenchantment Mr. Montague provided a 
good document for the study of this attitude; the present 
stories are illustrations of how his illusions came to be dissipated. 
The most bitter tale deals with the rivalry of two officers, far 
from the Front, in the race for military decorations. It would be 
amusing enough, if Mr. Montague were not so sincerely and 
utterly astonished. The excellent supply of cakes and ale for the 
Staff offends his virtue. “It was not a nice war after all,” 
he complains ; ‘the wrong men got the medals.” Such sim- 
plicity would be natural and winning in a Colonial subaltern, 
but Mr. Montague’s manner is resolutely intellectual. His 
intellect is as restless as Meredith’s; he is equally determined 
to strike sparks out of every sentence, though he often wields 
his hammer with more flourish than weight. 


To read The Dark after the other books is to pass into a 
different air. Not that Andreev is a writer of the quality of 
Turgenev or Tchekhov ; he is regrettably romantic, violent in 
phrase, slapdash in colour, imprecise in expression, and often 
obscure from exuberance rather than profundity. He writes 
as if intoxicated, and the personages loom through his work, 
unsteady, large, and at the same time remote, like people seen 
through mists induced by wine. But he is drunk with an alcohol 
that goes to the Russian head more quickly than (though often 
in conjunction with) material spirit. In some of his books 
Andreev depends too much upon sheer physical horror to appal 
us. He jabs at our nerves with descriptions of corporal pain 
and animal fear; but there is always some aim behind his 
surgery. And in The Dark, describing though it does the arrest 
of a revolutionary, he brushes away physical agonies and the 
distresses of death, and confronts us with the interior chasms of 
the soul. We are reminded that Russia is the heir of Byzantium, 
and of all the aptitude for heresy which results from the meeting 
of East and West, where dialectic hangs upon mysticism as a 
greedy lamb upon the unregarding ewe. There have been 
sectaries (especially in Russia, I suspect) so overwhelmed by 
the spectacle of Divine Forgiveness that they preached the duty 
of sinning in order to bring about more manifestations of this 
miraculous grace; others, in their horror of spiritual pride, 
have urged men to mortify this most hideous of the deadly sins 
at all costs, even by committing offences less dangerous because 
more obviously degrading. It is with an analogous paradox that 
The Dark is concerned. It describes how a revolutionary 
tracked by the police, on the eve of an attempt to assassinate, 
takes refuge in a brothel. Excited with exhaustion he expatiates 
on the nobility of his chaste and altruistic life to the companion 
whom he has chosen but will not defile himself by touching. 
Her answer is to strike him. ‘* What right have you to be fine 
when I am so common ? It is shameful to be fine. 
+. -«., =e talk ; he is at last converted. “If with our 
light,”’ he says, “* we cannot illuminate all the darkness, then let 
us put out the signal fires, let us all crawl in the dark ! If there 
be no paradise for all, then I will have none for myself.” So the 
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lamp is extinguished ; he makes his sacrifice, and is initiated 
by the woman into the mysteries of degradation. Then by the 
ordinary law of mutual conversion, the woman, now that she has 
ined her end, begins to thirst after nobility. But the man 
is betrayed, the story ends, and the Western European reader 
is left wishing, indeed, the psychological processes were made 
clearer, but to some degree purged by pity, excited to humility, 
and exalted with mysticism. It is true that his reason will 
rescue him from any permanent subjection to this insidious 
spiritual vodka, but the immediate effect proves that Andreev 
is a considerable writer. Books worth reading are rare enough 
for it to be worth most people’s while to read such short and 
absorbing tales as The Dark and the same author’s The Seven 
Who Were Hanged. RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


A FAMOUS JUDICIAL MURDER 


The Trial of Mary, Queen of Scots. Notable British Trials Series. 
By A. F. Srevart. Hodge and Co. 10s. 6d. 


The collecting of the most important series of State papers 
dealing with the trial and execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
which has been entrusted to Mr. Francis Steuart, puts us under 
a still deeper debt of gratitude to the publishers of the Notable 
British Trials Series. As a trial, indeed, the summary dismissal 
from this world of Mary, Queen of Scots, is beneath contempt. 
But it is extremely useful to possess, so compendiously, docu- 
ments treating of one of the vital incidents in the history of the 
Counter-Reformation. Both Mary and Elizabeth have become 
in the eyes of posterity such romantic figures, so many books, 
both wise and foolish, have been written round these two 
extraordinary women, that it is worth while, with this volume 
before us, briefly to recapitulate a few aspects of their strange 
history without more than the inevitable minimum of sentiment 
or morality. 

The cardinal fact of the reign of Elizabeth is her unwillingness, 
perhaps her inability, to have a child. Many reasons have been 
given for Elizabeth’s refusing all offers of marriage. Some have 
scented an act of supreme, though inexplicable, political wisdom ; 
some, among them Shakespeare, have somewhat cynically 
idealised the virginal character of the great Sovereign: 

But the Imperial votaress passed on 
In maiden meditation fancy-free. 

Ben Jonson, repeating the gossip of the taverns, has offered 
a more brutal physical explanation. Mr. Chamberlayne, in 
his remarkable Private Character of Queen Elizabeth, has presented 
a novel and most arresting portrait of a delicate, suffering 
woman. Medical psychologists may find in the painful Seymour 
affair, when the future queen was practically raped at the age 
of thirteen, the clue to her dislike for any new sexual experience. 
The motive against marriage must have been overwhelming. 
Could she have produced a Protestant heir, the Counter-Reforma- 
tion would have been weakened from the start, the Armada 
might never have sailed from Spain, the ‘*‘ Bloody Question ” 
might never have tortured the consciences of loyal Catholic 
subjects, political assassination might have been kept within 
bounds, and the history of the English Reformation have worn 
a more agreeable complexion. For in that case Mary, Queen 
of Scots, would not have been at once the leader of the Opposition 
and the heir to the throne. 

Darnley, Mary’s husband and the father of her son, James I. 
and VI. (to quote from Mr. Steuart’s introduction), met sudden 
death by foul play at the Kirk o’ Field on February 10th, 
1566-7, and the suspicion that the Queen was implicated in the 
murder was deepened when, shortly afterwards, she was carried 

off by the Earl of Bothwell, one of the chief nobles implicated 
in the killing of the King. His hasty and collusive divorce 
from his wife followed, and the Protestant Earl was married to 
the Catholic Queen according to the Protestant rite at Holyrood. 
The nobles, jealous of Bothwell and seeing an opportunity for 
aggrandisement, rebelled and overcame the Queen’s forces. 
Bothwell fled, to die a captive in Denmark in 1578 ; the Queen 
was imprisoned in Lochleven and forced to abdicate; her 
infant son was crowned James VI. on July 29th, 1567, and 
Moray, her bastard brother, ruled as regent. She escaped 
dramatically from Lochleven, and her adherents gathered 
round her, but she was defeated on May 18th, 1568, at Langsyde, 
and on the 16th sought the protection of her English cousin, 
who, for the next nineteen years, was to find her an equal 
meconvenience as guest and prisoner. 
_ In truth,she was more dangerous to Elizabeth as a captive 
in England than as a Queen in Scotland. The romance that 
surrounded the prisoner made her persona grata with everyone 
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Economic Problems of Democracy. 
By ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, President-Emeritus 
ot Yale University. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 

Being Lectures given at British Universities in April and Blew, 


1922, under the Foundation of the Sir George Watson Chair o 
American History, Literature, and Institutions. 


An Introduction to the Psychology of 


Religion. By R. H. THOULESS, M.A, Lecturer in 
Psychology at the University of Manchester. Crown 8vo. 
7s 6d net. 

“The crying need of our time has been for a book touching all 
the points where modern psychological theories affect religion. 
Almost the ideal book we think is now in our hands written by 
Mr R. H. Thouless...a critic who frankly accepts the main 
advance in the modern knowledge of the mind, without being com- 
pelled to give up belief in the objective reality of the spiritual 
world.”—The Challenge. 


2 - . ~ 

The Havamal. Edited and translated by D, E. 
MARTIN CLARKE. Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 

The Havamal is of unique interest as being the only work in 
Norse, or any other Teutonic language, which embodies the 
philosophy of heathen times. This is the first easily accessible edition, 
and it contains extracts from three other pecs (including the greater 
part of the Sigrdrifumal), illustrating the maxims or the magic of 
the Havamal. 


The Colonial Policy of William III 


in America and the West Indies. Prince Consort Prize 
Essay, 1922. By G. H. GUTTRIDGE. With 3 maps. 


Demy 8vo. 10s net. 


. 
Interpretations of Legal History. By 
ROSCOE POUND, Ph.D., LL.D. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 
Cambridge Studies in English Legal History. 

“Dr Pound’s conclusions are closely reasoned, with a mass of 
illustrative detail and copious bibliographical references. The book 
should be in the hands of everyone interested in the law as a living 
organism permeating the fabric of progressive communities.””—The 
Justice of the Peace. 


Memorandum on the Teaching of English. 


Issued by the Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net. 
This Memorandum is a plain summary of experience, embodying 
the considered opinions of the members of the Committee on methods 
of teaching English in Secondary Boys’ Schools. 
“A valuable memorandum on the subject.”—7The Morning Post. 


The Theory of Spectra and Atomic 


Constitution. Three Essays. By NIELS BOHR, 


Professor of Theoretical Physics in the University of 
Copenhagen. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


In these three essays Professor Bohr, who was recently awarded 
the Nobel Prize, gives a comprehensive account of the application of 
the quantum theory to series spectra and atomic structure. The 
treatment is non-mathematical throughout, emphasis being laid on 
the physical principles involved. 





Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 
C. F. Clay, Manager 
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afflicted by what may be called the throne-and-altar-complex. 
Her sufferings caused good-natured people to overlook the black 
suspicions that hung about her past, till, bit by bit, she became 
the rallying-cry of all oppressed Catholics within and without 
the realm, the blessed daughter of the Pope, the object of 
Philip’s unwilling solicitude. Further, so long as Mary lived, 
there was a respectable rival for the throne of England. Patriotic 
Catholics, who thought to substitute Mary for Elizabeth, could 
justly console themselves with the reflection that, after all, they 
were not asking in the foreigner, and that by getting rid of 
Elizabeth they were merely hurrying on the highly desirable 
but ultimately inevitable Catholic restoration. But with the 
death of Mary a reputable Catholic successor vanished, and 
the egregious Philip once more put his iron grip on England. 
It was evident always that the position of the Catholics would 
be enormously weakened throughout England by the disappear- 
ance of the Queen of Scots. Yet the fact remains that for 
nineteen years Elizabeth and her counsellors abstained from 
murdering their most dangerous enemy, though political 
assassination was among the commonplaces of the Catholic 
reaction. 


The reason for this curious state of affairs must be found in 
the convinced pacifism of Elizabeth and Philip. Both sovereigns 
waited and saw with an enthusiasm rarely equalled in history. 
Popes fulminated from the Vatican ; jingoes roared in London ; 
priests howled along the galleries of the Escurial, yet neither 
Philip nor Elizabeth were moved. But all the while the British 
Navy and the Catholic reaction gathered strength. In Poland, 
Bohemia, Sweden and Portugal, even in Muscovy and Cathay, 
the power of Catholicism grew and grew till England alone 
seemed to stand between the world and religious peace. More 
and more the captive Mary became the hope of one section and 
the terror of the other. The Excommunication launched by 
Pius became the encouragement to assassination issued by 
Gregory. In England, the persecution of Catholics became 
progressively cruel, till one day the doom of Mary was sealed. 
In March, 1582, William of Orange was brought to the edge 
of the grave by the assassin’s knife. His life was for a time 
despaired of, and the excitement of the English war party grew 
to fever heat. In May, 1585, “‘a number of English corn ships 
under special offers of protection put into a Spanish port, and 
were treacherously seized and utilised for the equipment of the 
Armada. Elizabeth could no longer resist the pressure put on 
her by her own people and her ministers, and so gave Sir Francis 
Drake authority to equip a squadron. At the last moment, 
indeed, but still in time, England went forth to strike, the first 
in the field.” (Meyer, England and the Catholic Church Under 
Queen Elizabeth. English translation, p. 305.) At last Philip 
was at war for Mary and Catholicism. But Elizabeth still 
held her hand. Nearly two more years were to elapse before 
terror of invasion from without and rebellion from within drove 
her to the inevitable conclusion. Her life was probably never 
in much danger. Burleigh and Walsingham saw to that. But 
neither the Queen nor her subjects could be expected to share 
an equanimity, which the Ministers took care never to advertise. 
Crighton, a Jesuit, and a priest, Abdy (to quote again from 
Mr. Steuart), were captured and delivered up to Walsingham, 
and it was said their papers contained a conspiracy against 
the life of Queen Elizabeth. At once the Protestants formed 
an Association of Loyalists who pledged themselves to pursue 
to the death anyone who should attempt regicide, and shortly 
afterwards Parliament authorised the work of the Association, 
a veritable Ku-Klux-Klan, and decreed that the Association 
was to hand over anyone concerned in treason to the judgment 
of twenty-four Commissioners. That this was ad hoc legislation 
was obvious to everyone, including Mary, who hurriedly asked 
permission to join the Association; and next year, on 
October 11th, 1586, she herself was tried under the Act for 
connivance in the Babington plot to kill the Queen and her 
Ministers. 


Whether she were really so implicated is evidently a matter 
that cannot now be profitably discussed. A long and damning 
letter from her to Babington was read in court, so long and so 
damning in fact that doubts as to its genuineness arise at once. 
Mary denied its authenticity and may well have been telling 
the truth. Further, the confession of the conspirators that 
they had been encouraged and abetted by Mary can be taken 
for what it is worth. The prosecution insisted that the con- 
fessions were not obtained under torture, but presumably the 
rack was not very far off. Even the larger question of whether 
the trial was legal at all, which was treated with much casuistry 
and learning by the proper authorities, who evidently were 
uncomfortable about killing an anointed queen, need not detain 





us now. The situation had become too desperate for questions 
of legality. 

In any case, there is no cause for sentiment. Mary may not 
have been implicated in the Babington plot. But it is ridicu-. 
lous to suppose that she would have been much shocked by its 
success. Her life and upbringing, as well as the whole state of 
European politics, precludes such a suggestion. In truth, both 
she and Elizabeth were mere symbols, of the old world and the 
new, of the Protestant and Catholic religions, of Feudalism 
and Economic Imperialism, of Aristocracy and the Bourgeoisie, 
The new order triumphed with Elizabeth, and it has been left 
to lickspittle historians and muscular Christians to uphold 
that the world was the better for the victory. 

On February 8th, 1587, Mary, Queen of Scots, ascended the 
scaffold, and the new England heaved a sigh of relief, though 
it is typical of Elizabeth that she wavered till the end. The 
Catholics had lost their chief support and the Government had 
to deal with the Protestant, cautious and reasonable James, 
who was to bear no malice to Elizabeth for the murder of his 
mother. On August 8th, 1588, the Armada was smashed to 
pieces in the decisive combat off Gravelines, and so far as 
England was concerned the Catholic reaction was at an end. 
All was now plain sailing for the English Protestants and the 
English merchant adventurers. But, in truth, they had won 
the battle the year before, when Mary, the symbol of the old 
order, laid down her life at Fotheringay. F. B. 


SACCHARINE 


A Vision of Giorgione. By Gorpon Borromiey. Constable. 
10s. 6d. 

This work, first published as a whole in America thirteen 
years ago, though part of it is as old as 1904, consists of three 
“ eclogues,” linked by two intervening lyrics into a loose dramatic 
whole, and tells, with much dreamy digression on Art and Life, 
the story of the painter’s love for one Ilaria. It will add little 
now to Mr. Bottomley’s English reputation, though it might 
once have helped to found it. Indeed, that ancient educator 
who maintained that youthful promise was always marked by 
excess, not defect, of exuberance, might have found here one 
more piece of proof. For one line which gives the real frisson 
du beau there are thirty which cloy and clot the reader with their 
sensuous affectation, until he feels like a fly engulfed and choking 
in a honey-pot. The art is all so artful ; the verse has so little 
of that natural happiness which comes as the by-product, 
almost, of true vitality—like the bloom of health, in Aristotle’s 
phrase, on the cheeks of youth; the quality of its beauty is 
so often strained: 

The far bell tilts, and a stale star or two 
Left over from last night blink like the bell. 


Light lights come out in Queen Cornaro’s tower ; 
And night the pessimist shuts her eyes on life. 


young Paris’ song, 
Whose trilling thrill was like spilt purling pearls. 

Similarly with the dramatis persone ; to be amorous of every- 
thing and everyone does not constitute a character ; and these 
people are a little too like sublimated oysters, with no gift but 
to feel and to gape ever for more feeling. Sensation becomes 
obsession, when Giorgione welcomes [aria thus : 

Lady, you and the darkness must be one, 
Mingled like indistinguishable spices 
To permeate me with your unknown instinct, 
And move me with right rituals to receive you. 
or his sister talks of 
Going from my bed into rich dark romance, 
Wrapt in a Persian shawl of blue and rose 
Over soft tussores that will never rustle 
(They say she stole nuns’ veils to make her night-gowns). 
Snimdirides of Sybaris, who got blistered by sitting on a crumpled 
roseleaf, was not better prey for parody than this. The very 
stage-directions are tinged with preciosity; Gemma appears 
‘“‘before a litten balconied window”; and the whole begins with 
a perfect cinema caption : 

GIORGIO BARBARELLI, called GIORGIONE, had a clavichord 
in his studio, to make music at night, when the light had gone from 
Venice. 

This evening he and his pupil, Paris, a boy, stood at the window. 
That the name Barbarelli never belonged to him, but was only 
the invention of a later age, anxious to confer on the painter the 
gratuitous honour of being a noble’s bastard, is a minor point. 
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COLLINS 


48 PALL MALL, S.W.1. 





FIRST ESSAYS ON LITERATURE. 


EDWARD SHANKS. 12/6 net. 
“Whatever he touches, Mr. Shanks does so with 
reverence, thoughtfulness, and care. He leaves the 
impression of a critic with knowledge and humility.”— 
Morning Post. 





A SOLDIER’S DIARY. 


With a Preface by Maj.-Gen. Sir Frederick 
Maurice. 
RALPH SCOTT. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6/-. 
As Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice says in his 
foreword : “ We are told that the public to-day is weary 
of war books. It may well be weary of war books of a 
certain kind, but I hope that it is not weary of the truth 
about the war, and every word in this book rings true.” 





COMBE HAMLET. 


CHARLES WESTRON, Author of “ Salty.” 
7/6 net. 
“ Another book of chuckles.”—Daily Graphic. 





DON CRISTOBAL 
ERNEST GOODWIN. 7/6 net. 
“Mr. Goodwin has a concise, neat style, and tells his 
story with a light humour that is altogether disarming.” 
—Daily Express. 
“This is a novel to read and enjoy.”—Daily Mail. 





THE NEGLECTED FIRE. 
HOLLOWAY HORN. 7/6 net. 
The most interesting and vital book Mr. Horn has 
yet written. 





DECORATIONS & ABSURDITIES. 
BOHUN LYNCH & REGINALD BERKELEY. 


Famous personages of the day cleverly caricatured by 
Mr. Lynch and gently derided by Mr. Berkeley. 








PILGRIM’S REST. 
F. BRETT YOUNG. 7/6 net. 
This splendid novel is selling extremely well. As 
The Outlook says: “Its profundity, its vividness, and 
its breadth of vision fulfils the highest hopes of Mr. 

Brett Young’s admirers.” 





SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN 


ARCHIBALD LUCK, Author of “ Pastures of 
Plenty.” 7/6 net. 





COLLINS 2/6 NOVELS. 


The Prisoners of Hartling. J. D. Beresford. 
The Research Magnificent. H. G. Wells. 
The Council of Seven. J. C. Snaith. 
The Young Physician. F. Brett Young. 
The Owl Taxi. Hulbert Footner. 
Woman’s Way. Ralph Rodd. 
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H. G. Wells 


THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


Sir Frederick Som, 


BART., G.C.V.O., C.B., LL.D. 
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: THE ELEPHANT MAN 

a AND OTHER REMINISCENCES 


“Here we have a species of 
modern miracle, which, if it were 
not known to be true, would 
endanger credence. Sir Frederick 
Treves writes with picturesqueness 
and force this is the first 
time that he has taken us 
into his confidence about 7/6 
his famous professional ad- 


ventures.”—Sunday Times. NET. 


REVISED EDITION 


“With its revisions and additions, the 
Definitive Edition . is even more 
emphatically a splendid work, the noblest 
service Mr. Wells has done to a world 
that already owes much to his courageous 
voice.”—-Star. ‘“‘ Here is a story of man- 
kind which all reading mankind 
can very well read, and, reading, 2 1/- 
find pleasure and profit on every 
page.”” — Methodist Recorder. NET. 
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LAURIE’S LIST 








By SELMA LAGERLOF 


THE TALE OF A MANOR 

A delightful story full of the little homely touches, the 
quaint fancies, the pathos and charm, that characterises 
this author’s work. 


7s. 6d. net. 





A TALE OF THE PYRENEES 
Translated by W. P. Barnes. Cloth. 
Coloured Illustrations. 


By PIERRE LOTI 
10s. Gd. net. | 
Demy 8vo. 





THE STORY OF DRUGS 15s. net. | 
A popular exposition on their origin, preparation and 
commercial importance. 


By HENRY FULLER 





A PORTRAIT OF GEORGE MOORE IN A STUDY OF 


HIS WORK 16s. net. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, with portrait after Mark Fisher. 
“Mr. Freeman's book is delightful reading and a fine tribute to a 

fine writer.’”-—Spectator. 


By JOHN FREEMAN | 








By GASTON LEROUX 


| THE FLOATING PRISON 
A thrilling story of mutiny on a Convict Ship, by the 
author of “ The Mystery of the Yellow Room.” 


7s. 6d. net. 
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Please send for New Catalogue. 


WERNER LAURIE, Ltd. 


30 New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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And yet, like Peele, Mr. Bottomley is not all syrup, even 
here ; and some of the blank verse shows a life and spring, in 
which wisdom after the event may recognise the author of 
King Lear’s Wife: 

Hush, ere we flash her name across the night, 
And disappoint the hills with hopes of dawn. 


*Tis past your choice ; how can you make the lily 
Not grow a golden heart, a golden heart ? 

We have no time to wrangle how to love, 

We have no time for anything but love ; 

No time, no time, for all men die too soon. 

Sweet, sweet, and sweet, life is one poignant kiss 
Earth gives to each man’s spirit as it passes 

From unknown places to unaccustomed light. 


Best of all are some of the lyrics, which deserve to be taken 
from their setting to shine alone in some future collection ; for, 
on the whole, we should enjoy the peaches better without the 
hothouse. ‘ Poets, art’s women” sighs Felice, the poet; but 
only the least of singers are that alone ; and the writer of The 
Riding to Lithend is not one of them, whatever he may seem here. 

F. L. L. 


NEGRO NEWSPAPERS 


The Negro Press in the United States. By F. G. DETWEILER. 
University of Chicago Press. $3. 


It was after the race-riots in Chicago of July, 1919, that the 
average white American became aware of the existence and the 
importance of the negro Press. It was known, of course, that 
there were religious and educational papers which affected 
mainly or entirely the negroes; and Easterners who were 
interested in negro progress had long been familiar with Dr. du 
Bois’ admirable magazine, The Crisis, and Mr. Garvey’s Negro 
World ; while students of labour problems have been watching 
the effects of The Messenger (denounced by the Department of 
Justice as “ by long odds the most able and most dangerous of 
all the negro publications ”) to win the coloured citizens of the 
United States for Socialism. Mr. Detweiler, though he writes 
fully of these important papers, is more occupied with the popular 
journals, of which nearly five hundred exist, which circulate over 
a million and a quarter copies, and have probably nearly seven 
times that number of readers—for the negro reads aloud to his 
associates and friends. 

It is easy to understand why recent immigrants to America 
need their own Press : the German, Roumanian, Italian, Swede, 
or Jew want newspapers written in a language they can under- 
stand or which, when they have learnt American, reminds them 
of their country of origin. No such reason exists for the negro 
Press. It is frankly an answer, a defiant answer, to the policy 
pursued in the States where the negroes are most numerous. 
The policy of segregation, of social inequality, of calculated 
unfairness in matters political has produced its result. The 
educated negro—the Bostonian black man (who is frequently 
much “ whiter” than most people of the Latin races)—has 
come to the rescue of his less fortunate brother in the South, 
and is teaching him to despise the white man and to find a cause 
of pride in the segregation forced upon him as an insult. All 
these papers, with a few insignificant exceptions, base their chief 
appeal on race prejudice ; they exist to advertise in Boston and 
New York the facts about “ riots” and lynchings. They have 
been responsible for the exodus of the negro from the poorly- 
paid labour and peonage of the South to the better and fairer 
conditions of the North. They strive to prove to the black man 
and to the white sympathiser that the educated negro is as 
good as the Caucasian ; that when he is only an “ octoroon ” 
he can (and frequently does) pass as white in Eastern States ; 
and some of them—notably The Negro World—preach vehemently 
a racial solidarity which is to unite the negroes of America, 
Haiti, the West Indies and Africa—and make an imperial black 
republic in the last great continent. 

With many of their aims, especially with the protest against 
injustice and tyranny, all fair-minded men must agree. We 
see, however, in many of the papers quoted by Mr. Detweiler, 
evidences of a spirit which differs little from that of the oppressing 
Caucasian. This may be intelligible, and it is more pardonable 
in the oppressed than in the ruler ; but it is, we think, dangerous 
and deplorable. No man of intelligence should at this time appeal 
to racial hatred or make claims of indefensible and authentic 
racial superiority. There is no hope for the world in such propa- 
ganda ; there is only hope in a policy which shall insist that all 
men, apart from creed, class or colour, may have fair treatment 
and equal opportunities. It is to be hoped that this book of 












Mr. Detweiler’s may awaken the “ colour-maniacs” (as one negro 
journalist calls his attackers) to the necessity of reforming 
their manners and their practice. 

Mr. Detweiler’s book is extremely fully documented ; he 
neglects no side of journalism, and it is sad and amusing to see 
that the negroes can make creditable imitations of the worst 
features of white journalism—fashion-notes, beauty-hints, 
society gossip and all manner of stunts. One of his most amusing 
quotations is from the Hephzibah Herald, which combines sport 
and religion. The editor of this paper, which is issued at Hearne, 
Texas, printed the following letter : 

Dear Editor and Saints and Readers of the Hephzibah Herald.— 
Greetings in Jesus’ dear sweet name. Love, joy and peace be 
multiplied unto you. I want to tell you all how I was 
healed. I came home from church with a severe earache in both 
ears, and I suffered severely, and I took one of the Hephzibah Herald 
and placed it under my head and fell fast asleep. I did not know 
when the misery left. Children, this is a great Saviour, bless his 
dear name. I thank God for this paper and for the Editor 
a real man of God. 


There are English papers with a very high soporific horse-power ; 
but we do not think that we have ever met one which would 
work so instantaneously, and which could be “ taken as read,” 
so to speak, by being placed under the head. 


NEW STATES FOR OLD 


The New Poland. By Cuartes Puaiurs. Allen and Unwin, 
12s. 6d. 
Bohemia. By C. Epmunp Maurice. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


“The history of a lost nationality,” says Mr. Maurice in the 
first sentence of his history of Bohemia, “is necessarily tragic 
and can rarely be commonplace.” The statement is universally 
true, but there are degrees in its application. Of all the old 
nations, reborn as States, with which the wreck of Empires in 
Central and Eastern Europe has littered the Continent, Bohemia 
has perhaps the least tragic history, and Poland has certainly 
the most. Different though they are in scope and design, these 
two books help to illuminate the varying post-war history of the 
two most important and interesting States of the new Europe. 

Mr. Maurice’s book (one of the “* Story of the Nations ”’ series) 
deals with the history of Bohemia from the earliest times, but 
stops short with the establishment of the Czecho-Slovak Republic 
in 1918. First published as a History of Bohemia in 1896, it has 
in this edition been thoroughly revised and brought up to 
date. In the preface to the original edition reprinted here, the 
author remarks that few countries have been more strangely 
misunderstood by the average Englishman than Bohemia has 
been. But it is doubtful whether at the present time “ the 
mischievous blunder of some fifteenth-century Frenchman,” 
who confused the gipsies who had just arrived in France with 
the nation which was just then startling Europe by its resistance 
to the forces of the Empire, is responsible for any prejudice 
against the modern Czecho-Slovak Republic. 

No country, however, least of all a submerged nationality 
which has been revived, can be properly understood without 
reference to its historical past. In the case of Bohemia, as the 
author brings out, the interest is increased by the variety of the 
parts she was forced to play. Thus the intense desire to main- 
tain her own independent life brought her into collision with 
neighbouring States, which were determined to crush or absorb 
her; while, on the other hand, her position as the champion of a 
race of which she was but one member dragged her into further 
quarrels that were not necessarily the result of her geographical 
position. The very desire to maintain her national existence, 
and to defend the freedom of her Slavonic kinsmen, constantly 
compelled her to mix in the quarrels of the larger world, and 
even to accept a share in the responsibilities of that Empire 
which, calling itself Roman, was always becoming more and 
more Teutonic, and therefore more anti-Slavonic. 

One thing, however, distinguishes the case of Czecho-Slovakia 
sharply from that of her northern neighbour, Poland. Through 
all her troubled history she maintained, in greater or less degree, 
her national identity. And at the end, she was able to emerge 
as an independent nation out of the husk of the Hapsburg 
Empire, after probably the least violent revolution ever accom- 
plished during a great war. Poland, on the other hand, when her 
day of freedom dawned in 1918, was apparently a hopelessly 
divided nation. For over a century she had suffered political 
division, aggravated by class division. Freed, she was a land 
still without boundaries, yet attacked on every frontier; 
practically without a Government, she was called upon by the 
Allies to fulfil the full functions of a Power. 
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NOW READY 
THE COMPLETE POEMS OF 
ALICE MEYNELL, one volume 


including the posthumous volume of 
“Last Poems” as well as all the 
previously issued poetry. With a 
portrait in photogravure, 6s. 


Also 250 copies on large handmade paper at 18s. 





THE LAST POEMS OF ALICE 
MEYNELL are issued simultaneously 
in a separate volume, costing 3s. 6d. 





PROSE VOLUMES by Mrs. Meynell are 
ESSAYS (Selected edition), 7s. 6d., 
and HEARTS OF CONTROVERSY 
(critical studies in English literature), 6s. 





Other standard volumes in Belles-Lettres 
are: @G. K. CHESTERTON’S Poems, 6s. 
@.FRANCIS THOMPSON’S Collected Works 
in three vols., sold singly, price 7s. 6d. 
each. @SELECTED POEMS of Francis 
Thompson, 7s. (|THE FLOWER OF 
PEACE, by Katharine Tynan (selected 
poems), 6s. @[SHANE LESLIE’s Verses 
in Peace and War, 3s. @R. H. BENSON’S 
Poems, 3s. 6d. @Q Lists on request. 





BURNS OATES AND WASHBOURNE LTD. 
28 Orchard Sireet & 8-10 Paternoster Row 
LONDON 
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The Wren Bicentenary 


‘TOM TOWER’ 


CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. 


Some letters of Sir Christopher Wren to John Fell, Bishop of 
Oxford. Hitherto unpublished. Now set forth and annotated by 


W. DOUGLAS CAROE. 


With chapters by Professor H. H. Turner and M. A. Cochrane, 
and 21 Illustrations. 


Feap. 4to. 25s. net. 


_Mr. W. D. Carée, F.S.A., deals with the letters from the 
historical and architectural standpoint, and Professor H. H. Turner, 
Wren’s successor in the Savilian Chair of Astronomy, deals with 
Wren references to Astronomy and to himself as an Astronomer. 
Mr. Arthur Cochrane, Chester Herald, has a chapter upon the 
Heraldry of the Vault of the Tower. The work is appropriately 
printed in Fell type. 


Humphrey Milford, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, London, E.C.4 
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a Polly 


1 at the 


‘I PEASANTSHOP 


98 Great Russeut. Srreet, W.C. 1. 
(Near British Museum.) 


EXHIBITION anp SALE or 
POLLY and BEGGAR’S OPERA 
FIGURES [after the designs of 
LOVAT FRASER] now being held. 

A show of DEVON and BRIT- 
TANY POTTERY, together with speci- 
mens of painted and orated furniture, 
jerkins, brass, copper and leather work 
fis * \ ae - and other interesting craftwork. 
high—7/6 a 6. Catalogue (free) on application, 


™ Polly Peachum. 

hese attractive figures 
° Polly and ~ other Also : 
characters are cut in 
wood, beautifully coloured 
and mounted on stands. 
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Jurgen 


By JAMES BRANCH CABELL. 
HUGH WALPOLE’S 


Introduction. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


New popular edition, with 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH says: “The flavour is that of 
Rabelais, the irony that of Anatole France. It is at once 
distasteful and arresting.” 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT says: “Mr. Cabell is 
really a novelist, and his symbols have a large and generous 
humanity.” 

THE LONDON MERCURY says: “In its audacities the book is 
sniggering, sly, and disagreeable.” 





The Handling of Words 


By VERNON LEE. 


In the Uniform Edition of Her Works. 
8s. 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo. 


A series of studies in literary psychology, examining the 
relations between the writer and the reader, and containing an 
analysis of the style of Hardy, James, Meredith, Stevenson, and 
other writers. 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says: “ This book has all the 
charm of a natural overflow of thought from a mind long 
and deeply immersed in a congenial subject.” 





JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
Vigo St. $ s W..1 























THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY 


! 
D. H. Lawrence 
Toucn anp Go: 
A. E. (George Russell) 


THE RENEWAL or YOUTH : 


A Play with a “ Labour” interest. 3/6 net. 


An Essay. 1/- net. 


Viscount Harberton 


How to LENGTHEN Our Ears : An enquiry whether learn- 
ing from books does not lengthen the ears rather than the 
understanding. Cloth, 5/- net. 


Tchekhov 
My Lire anp OrHerR STORIES: Translated by S. S. 
Koteliansky and Gilbert Cannan. Cloth, 3/6 net. 


Hamilton Fyfe 


THe KINGDOM, THE POWER, AND THE GLORY : 
in three scenes. 


Clifford Bax 
Orv Kinc Coe : 
Andreie ff 
To THE Stars : A Drama in four Acts. 3/6 net. AND IT 
CaME To Pass THAT THE KinG was Deap: A Story of 
the Revolution. Cloth, 2/6 net. His ExceLLeNcy THE 
GOVERNOR : A Story of the futility of Vengeance. Cloth, 3/6 net. 
Claude Houghton 


Jupas: A Tragedy in three Acts. 


A Morality 
3/6 net. 


A Play for Children in three Acts. 3/6 net. 


3/6 net. 


Douglas Goldring 
Tue SoL_vENr: A Political Romance. 
H. R. Barbor 
AGAINST THE Rep Sky: 


Tolstoy 


Tue SLavery or Our Times: 1/3 net. Popucar Stories 
AND LEGENDS: Including the Story of Ivan the Fool. Cloth, 1/6. 
How I Came to BeLieve AND Wuat I BELIEVE: Cloth, 1/6. 


Graham House, Tudor Street, London, E.C. 4. 


Cloth, 3/6 net. 


Silhouettes of Revolution. 
Cloth, 3/6 net. 
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Major Phillips’s book deals with the post-war period when 
Poland, under the leadership of Marshal Pilsudski, was gradually 
emerging from this chaos. He was a member of the American 
Red Cross Commission to Poland, and he writes as a frank Polish 
partisan. With all its prejudice, his is an intensely vivid and 
interesting study of modern Poland. It is an impressionist 
sketch, based on intimate personal experience, of the activities 
of the new State since the close of the war. Striking pen 
portraits of Pilsudski, Paderewski, the musician turned 
statesman; Witos, the ‘“‘ peasant Premier,” mingle in its pages 
with equally picturesque sketches of Polish customs and scenery, 
of which only a close and sympathetic observer would be capable. 
Its attractive style engages the reader’s emotional, if not always 
his intellectual, sympathy. 

And perhaps in the very intensity of {its partisanship for 
Poland such a book is useful as a corrective of the opposite 
tendency. Comparison with the case of the more fortunate 
Bohemia is inevitable. If Czecho-Slovakia has been the most 
responsible, the least quarrelsome, of the new States of Europe, 
her past history and the relatively happy circumstances of her 
rise to independence have much to say to it. She has her 
troubles, domestic and foreign; but they are trivial compared 
with those which Poland has had to face. A _ battleground 
beside which Belgium seemed almost untrodden by armies, 
Poland has made good economically and falsified the prophets 
of ill by a marvellous restoration of industry. If she has not 
yet made good politically, in internal affairs or in foreign 
relationships, it is only fair, in hers as in the analogous case of 
Ireland, that her past, both more remote and more recent, 
should be remembered to her for righteousness by her critics. 


SHAKESPEARE AGAIN 


Shakespeare. By Pror. Raymonp M. ALDEN. Allen and Unwin. 
10s. 6d. 


This book, by an American Professor, is much nearer English 
as we know it than the usual contributions of America to 
scholarship. It is also free from devastating originality, and 
in general an excellent and cautious summary of the facts 
and conjectures concerning Shakespeare’s life and writings. 
The opening chapter on “ The Age,” puts the reader in a 
position to appreciate Shakespeare’s limitations from the 
modern point of view as an Elizabethan. The author firmly 
dismisses theorists and sentimentalists who want to make 
Shakespeare a moral teacher instead of a dramatist, and force 
out of his text what is not there. What seems to us “an 
almost brutal flippancy’’ was amusing to the Elizabethans, 
who were an Old Testament people, while our age has sentimen- 
talised the New Testament. But the odious resolution of the 
plot in Measure for Measure, which contains some of Shake- 
speare’s finest metaphysics, is more than “‘a matter of altered 
taste ’’ among the audience. It is a matter of the taste Shake- 
speare could allow himself. The startling dogma that he is 
always perfect as an artist and playwright is, we are glad to 
find, not encouraged here, though the Professor is still rather 
timid about criticising a play like Cymbeline. Here he credits 
Shakespeare with “ technical skill almost unprecedented even 
in his own work,’ when the dramatist himself writes of the 
“fierce abridgement”’ the reader feels. He finds, too, no 
sound basis for agreement about ‘the work of an inferior 
hand.” But if Shakespeare wrote in this play lines like: 


Whose father then—as men report 

Thou orphans’ father art— 

Thou shouldst have been, and shiclded him, 
From this earth-vexing smart, 


he ought to have been ashamed of himself, and his brain must 
have been very tired. In his latest period the verse is in 
“danger of losing out in the interest of the meaning, and the 
single iambic line often disappears altogether as a unit of 
rhythmic structure. Obscurity of rhythm thus tends to go 
hand in hand with obscurity of close-packed thought.” 

That is true, and sometimes ignored. This aphasia or 
agraphia of “‘quick-coming thoughts’ made, perhaps, Shake- 
speare return to Stratford. He was country-bred, and we wish 
the Professor had said more on the point. ‘‘ The whole course 
of Renaissance culture was back of him, and he knew it.” 
But “back of him” was also a wealth of country folklore 
and flowers, and a joy in the open air which men of letters and 
libraries have seldom revealed in such ‘*God’s plenty.” Further, 
the Sonnets supply hints that might have been used, that he 
had “frequent been with unknown minds,” which becomes 


interesting when we remember Giordano Bruno at Oxford and 
other free-thinkers of the time. 

On various riddles of interpretation—Hamlet, Shylock, 
Falstaff and Henry V.—this book gives one assiduous student 
of Shakespeare at least great satisfaction, and it includes q 
good Bibliography at the end, which misses only the careful 
work of Mrs. Stopes. We note a strange use of the word 
“ farcial ” as well as “ farcical.” The former is new to English 
and may be due to the printer, unless it implies some subtle 
difference of meaning we have not grasped. 


MEDIAVAL FRANCE 


The Middle Ages, By F. Funck-Brentano. Heinemann. 12s. 6d, 


This book is written with so rare a blend of infectious enthu- 
siasm and thorough scholarship that it rises triumphant even 
over the cruel handicap of translation. Not that its English 
version is not well and carefully made, but since the great feature 
of the book is that it is built up on innumerable quotations from 
old French poems and chronicles it must infallibly lose half its 
savour when it is rendered into modern English. 

But this, though an important detail, is after all only a detail, 
The point is that no one could read more than a page or two of 
M. Funck-Brentano’s volume without feeling himself breathing 
the very air of medieval France. The narrative chapters with 
their neat, clear sketches of character and lively anecdotes are 
admirable in their way, but the real quality of the book comes 
out best of all in the chapters that deal with epic poetry, with 
the towns-people, the minstrels, the scholars and_ builders, 
the traders and artists of the glorious youth of French civilisa- 
tion. There is nothing here of that attitude of condescension 
towards the Middle Ages which is, after all, only the cloak 
of ignorance. What right has an age of “ plus-fours” and cine- 
matographs, of flats and motor bicycles, to call medieval art 
“‘quaint’’? What business have people, whose thinking is 
done for them bythe daily Press, to smile at medizval religion as 
superstitious ? : 

Here is a picture from the first quarter of the twelfth century, 
by an English abbot, of the building of the Church of St. Pierre- 
sur-Dives : 

Who has ever seen or heard the like? Princes, powerful and 
wealthy men, men of noble birth, proud and beautiful women, 
bent their necks to the yoke of the carts which carried the stones, 
wood, wine, corn, oil, lime, everything necessary for the building 
of the church and the support of those working at it. One saw 
as many as a thousand people, men and women, attached to the 
reins drawing a wagon, so heavy was its burden, and a profound 
silence reigned among the crowd pressing forward with difficulty, 
in the emotion which filled their hearts. 

At the head of the long procession minstrels of the highest sounded 
their brazen trumpets, and the sacred banners in their brilliant 
colours swayed in the wind. Nothing proved an obstacle. The 
ruggedness of the mountains, the depth of the streams, the waves 
of the sea at Sainte Marie du Pont (the mouth of the Orne) could 
not delay the march. To the carts there were yoked even old men, 
bent under the weight of their years; and children tied to the 
reins had no need to stoop: they could march upright under the 
traces. 

When they had arrived near the foundations of the church the 
carts were drawn up round it as on the borders of a camp. From 
dusk to dawn the sound of hymns arose. The carts were emptied 
by the ruddy light of the torches, and during that night many 
miracles took place: the blind recovered their sight; the paralytic 
began to walk. 

If such was the corporate spirit of that far-off time, just as 
intense, and just as eager were the twin passions for ardent 
adventure and patient work, which are the life blood of indi- 
vidualism. Take the medieval tournament, so often thought 
of in our days as an empty pageant of sentimental chivalry. 
To read the contemporary life of William the Marshal is to realise 
that in their great age the tournaments were something very 
different from this. 'They were a form of warfare by which, with 
nothing but personal prowess to help him, a landless, impecu- 
nious adventurer could raise himself from obscurity to greatness. 
They were run on strict business principles by which horses, 
plate, good solid cash, and eminently marriageable heiresses 
could be won by hard knocks and ruthless cunning. Like the 
Bar or Business in the modern world they gave the carriére 
ouverte aux talents and opened the charmed circle of the aristo- 
cracy to men of native energy. 

Or remember the faithful labour of the medizval illuminators 
with their incredible patience, building up layer after layer of 
colour through weeks and wecks of waiting for each layer to dry, 
till the exact shade of purple for a cloak, or of green for a wood, 
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IF YOU WERE BLIND 


how many of your present interests would be left to 
you? You would be in a terrible and strange world, 
alone in complete darkness, unable to see the faces of 
your friends, unable to join in their work and play, 
unable to look upon the beauties of nature and art, 
unable to read, to write, to find your way alone. Can 
you imagine a more complete state of utter loneliness ? 


Add to this poverty and ill-health, and you will be 
able to form some idea of the great majority of the lives 
of over 40,000 blind men and women and children—your 
fellow-citizens in England and Wales alone. Will you 
not after the realization of this fact do every possible 
thing in your power to help to relieve them ? 


You can do so at once by sending a donation—even 
the smallest will help—to the National Institute for the 
Blirid, the sole object of which is the care and relief 
of the blind of this Country. By relieving the poor, 
by the publication of Braille books and music, by the 

rovision of special apparatus, by the maintenance of 
Somes and Hostels, by guarding the interests and pro- 
moting the welfare of the blind in every possible way— 
such are the means by which the National Institute 
endeavours to render the lot of the sightless as happy 
and normal as it would be 


IF THEY COULD SEE 


National Institute for the Blind 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920). 


Hon. Treasurer: G. F. MOWATT, J.P. 
Secretary-General: HENRY STAINSBY. 

































All donations should be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Dept. N.S., 224 Great Portiand Street, London, W.1. 
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NEW WORLDS FOR OLD | 


When You are 55 
—what then ? 


Aim NOW for a comfortable independent income 
which will free you from care. By this Plan you 
can make sure of a cheque for about £2,740 at 
age 55, or Life Income of about £242 per annum. 


Don’t let 55 find you no better able to retire from business 
than you are now. ake arrangements at once that will 
ensure a comfortable, independent income for your later years. 
It’s not nearly so hard as you think. It is, in fact, made easy for 
you by a great plan of Investment by Instalments. 

Briefly this plan provides :— 

(1) A certain fixed sum at age 55. 

(2) A considerable saving of Income Tax each year. 

(3) Immediate Financial Protection for Dependents. 

Think how fine it would be to know, for an absolute certainty, 
that at 55 years of age you will receive a cheque for £2,740 to add 
to whatever you have managed to save in other directions. 

And how gratifying, whenever you make up your Income Tax 
Form, to be able to knock off a substantial amount because you have 
taken up this particular and most profitable investment. 

Then, too, the relief of knowing, after you have made your first 
easily-spared-out-of-income deposit, that your dependents are 
entitled to £2,000, plus half of every deposit you make, should you, 
the bread winner, be taken from them. 

These figures are based on an age of 35, with annual, semi- 
annual, or quarterly deposits. Whether you are younger or older, 
you can adopt the same plan, with variations to suit your individual 
circumstances. Amount of deposit depends upon sum to be 
secured, present age, and age at which payment is to be made to 


you, 

The Sun Life of Canada has assets of over £35,000,000, under 
Government Audit and Inspection. 

Let us know your name, address and exact age, and the 
approximate amount you can deposit quarterly, and, without any 
obligation on your part, we will tell you exactly how you can apply 
this Ideal Plan of Investment by Instalments to your own 
circumstances. 


Address inquiry to J. F Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 
26 Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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Where Friends are Working. 


In AUSTRIA, POLAND and RUSSIA the Friends’ Relief 
















Committee has its Missions working often under grave difficulties, 
to bring order out of chaos, to bring a new chance of life to those 
who have been overwhelmed in the problems of post-war tragedy. 
The Committee can continue its help only so long as generous 
subscribers make it possible to succour these victims of circum- 
stance. Continue to help those who believe it is possible to create 


New Worlds for Old. 


The Friends’ Relief Committee Film of their work in France, Austria, Poland, and Russia, taking about 50 
minutes to show, and stressing the need as well as the reconstructive nature of their work, is available 
for use. A “Flam™ copy, suitable for Cinemas, or a “ Non-Flam™ copy for rooms or halls fitted with 
electric light, may be ebtained upon application to the Publicity Manager, as under. 


GIFTS OF MONEY should be sent to FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE (Room 5), 
10 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 

GIFTS IN KIND (Clothing, Soap, &c.) should be sent to the FRIENDS’ WAREHOUSE, 
5 New Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


Co-operating with the Russian Famine Fund and the “ Save the Children Fund” in the “ All-British Appeal” 
for the Famine in Russia. 
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had been gradually achieved and the tiny landscape inside some 
initial letter was complete. It was by all this labour, obscure 
and almost unrewarded, that was obtained the mastery of tech- 
nique and composition, the fruits of which were reaped by the 
great individualists of the Renaissance. 

To understand the Middle Ages, in fact, we need just that 
attitude of respect and appreciation which this book embodies. 
Sometimes this attitude may lead us to leave out of account, or 
not to stress sufficiently, the darker sides of the picture : to see 
too much good fellowship and well-being and not enough cruelty 
and misery, to commit, in fact, the old fallacy of putting our 
Golden Age into the past. But, after all, this is an attitude 
far less likely to lead to a mistaken perspective than the attitude 
of Renan or of Michelet. 

At all events, M. Funck-Brentano has triumphantly succeeded 
in making the characters and institutions of medieval France 
live: the troubadours and the jongleurs, the Crusaders and the 
écorcheurs, St. Louis and Joan of Arc, Suger and Etienne Marcel 
stand out from his pages as individuals whom we can recognise, 
thrown up against a different background, and expressing them- 
selves by different means, but yet men of like passions with our- 
selves and asking neither for patronage nor for idealisation, but 
merely for understanding. K. B. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Races of England and Wales (a Survey of Recent Research). 
By H. J. Fieure, D.Sc., Professor of Geography and Anthro- 
pology, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. Benn 
Bros. 5s. 


This little volume will be very useful for students of ethnology. 
It is not an elementary textbook ; it assumes, indeed, a good deal of 
acquaintance with the subjects it treats of. Its chief aim, we take it, 
is to serve as an introduction and a stimulus to further research, and 
its value in this respect is greatly enhanced by the many foot-note 
references to the latest works of other authorities. The greater part 
of the book is concerned with remote origins, and it deals in some detail 
with the more important pieces of evidence from the latter Neolithic 
period—e.g., the great stone monuments and the “‘ Beaker” people, 
who worked from eastern Europe across the North Sea and from 
the eastern coasts of Britain struggled westward in the effort to get 
at the gold of Ireland. It is pretty clear, as Professor Fleure shows, 
that from the Megalithic period, and still more from the early 
Bronze Age, Britain had contacts both with the European plain 
and with the Mediterranean and South-Western Europe. Scientifically 
speaking, we are warned, there is no justification for distinguishing 
between English 4 Welsh, or even between the Latin and the 
Teutonic, and the Anglo-Saxon and the Celtic “races.” Nor 
are we to be satisfied with the generally accepted categories 
of Alpine, Nordic and Mediterranean. Alongside of people of 
Mediterranean race and of Nordic race, as Professor Fleure argues, 
‘*we have many long-heads who have simply evolved more or less 
in situ, no doubt with admixture, from our Early Neanthropic 
long-heads [the beginning of the Neanthropic age is commonly 
put at about 12,000 B.c.] without attaining either the Mediterranean 
or the Nordic standard characters. In other words, though many 
of our long-heads are betwixt and between these two standard 
types, which are after all merely convenient abstractions of our 
own science, they are not necessarily due to intercrossing of the 
two, but are more probably derived, like them, by ‘descent with 
modification ’ from Early Neanthropic long-heads.”” The latter part 
of the book deals very briefly, but suggestively, with the changes of 
the Roman and subsequent periods. 


Sport and Adventure in Africa. By Captain W. T. Suorrnose, 
D.S.O. Seeley, Service. 21s. 

Captain Shorthose’s book is partly concerned with the East African 
campaign during the Great War and partly with big game shooting 
which he practised assiduously, when serving with his regiment, the 
King’s African Rifles, both before and after the war. The campaign, 
in which the quarry, General von Lettow Vorbeck, frequently hunted 
the hunters, makes rather dull reading. Captain Shorthose’s passion 
is to be in the jungle with a rifle in his hands and to shoot wild animals, 
and he is able to convey something of the pleasure to be derived from 
this occupation to his reader. He is, however, a somewhat ingenuous 
sportsman and author. There is a great deal in his book about the 
shooting of elephants, buffalo and other big game, and much less 
about the animals themselves; but in the best big game shooting 
books there is more about the big game and less about the shooting. 


Wisdom of the Wilderness. By Cuartes G. D. Roserrs. Dent. 6s. 


Natural history, written in the form of imaginary biographies of 
wild animals, is rarely successful. When a writer attempts to describe 
a day in the life of a porcupine or mole from the inside of a particular 
animal’s mind, the result is usually an irritatingly facetious, pompous 
or § sentimental porcupine or mole. Mr. Roberts is, however, so good 
an observer, and so skilled a writer that he escapes most of the pitfalls. 


He contrives to get an amazing amount of information and reality 
into the sketches of animals in this book, whether it be a skunk, an 
owl, or an ant which he is describing, and he also contrives to convey 
without sentimentality some idea of that background of pitiless war. 
fare which goes on in the grass, under the bushes, and among the tree 
tops. 


Star of Mercia: Historical Tales of Wales and the Marches. By 
BiancHe Devereux. Cape. 6s. 

These six narratives of ancient days are touched with poetry; 
they display also a story-teller’s power of characterisation. Only 
two of the tales are strictly Welsh or British, the other four are Saxon 
with a Saxon atmosphere. The first is a more or less convincing 
attempt to deal sympathetically with the not altogether unpleasant 
personality of the profligate British King Vortigern. The finest story 
is the “ Star of Mercia.” Over against this strongly-wrought gloomy 
tale is set the joyous narrative of the deeds of the Welsh Saint 
David, lit with lightning fine flashes. Some readers, however, will 
prefer the swift straightforward tale, “‘ Earl Sweyn the Nithing ” (the 
narrative of the deeds of a son of Earl Godwin), who became an outlaw 
because he ran away with an abbess. Blanche Devereux is a follower 
or spiritual descendant of William Morris; she has evidently read 
him with profit, noticed his defects, and making up her mind to avoid 
them. Her diction, at any rate, is not so deliberately mannered as 
that of William Morris, who often fails to re-create the past because he 
ignores the fact that the reader has not steeped his mind in the language 
of the ancient Northern literatures. Her work is also somewhat 
reminiscent of Malory, Blackmore (in Lorna Doone and Maid of Sker), 
and Charles Reade (in The Cloister and the Hearth). For her root 
facts she has gone to old chroniclers, that Jeremiah called Gildas 
among the number. Her chief fault is that occasionally she is a 
little too self-conscious and artificial, but her book has atmosphere. 


The Clarendon Bible: The Acts of the Apostles in the Revised Version. 
With Introduction and Commentary by A. W. F. Buiunt. Clar- 
endon Press. 4s. 6d. 


The Clarendon Bible is expressly designed to take note of archeo- 
logical and critical research. This edition of the Acts with notes, 
longer essays on important subjects, and illustrations of scenes and 
MSS., is admirably equipped, and difficulties raised by the text in 
comparison with the Pauline Epistles, or history in general, are 
recognised with candour. The book is dated by Mr. Blunt 75 a.p., 
though he admits arguments for ten years earlier. He admits its 
occasional defects in chronology and use of outside information, 
possibly coloured in transmission; but practically all scholars, he 
points out, agree in calling it the work of St. Luke. Sir William 
Ramsay, starting with an open mind, after repeated exploration in 
Asia Minor, has declared the Acts to be an historical record of the first 
quality. The editor says that “ most of the material is plainly and 
indisputably first-century work,” though in one difficult passage the 
hand of a redactor is suggested. St. Luke, as a doctor, shows some 
medical phrases, and his Greek, where unusual, is exhibited in the 
Appendix. There also variant readings, especially in the Bezan 
text, show how additions were made to these early records. Mr. 
Blunt has produced a thoroughly interesting commentary, and is 
wisely cautious about endorsing the originality by which scholars 
make reputations, without making a general impression on the world 
of students and readers. 


The Life and Letters of Edward Lee Hicks. Edited by J. H. Fow rer, 
Christophers. 10s. 6d. 


The late Bishop of Lincoln was a many-sided man. As scholar, 
Churchman and sccial worker he made a mark upon his time as the 
contributions which so many contemporaries and friends have made 
to this biography testify. His greatest work was done in Manchester 
first as Principal of Hulme Hall, a hall of residence for university 
students, then as Canon of Manchester Cathedral. He was appointed 
Bishop of Lincoln in 1910, and died in 1919. Outside these local 
spheres he was widely known as a temperance reformer of the type 
of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, whose staunch ally and friend he was. He was 
also president of the Church of England Peace League, and, finally, 
a wholehearted supporter of cremation. The book gives a delightful 
picture of him as a man of wide sympathies and generous understand- 
ing. The reprint of the late Bishop’s recollections of Corpus Christi, 
originally published anonymously as an article in the Manchester 
Guardian, gives a most interesting account of Ruskin’s life at Oxford. 


An Autobiography. By Euizanera Butter. Constable. 18s. 


It is nearly fifty years ago now since Lady Butler’s famous “ Roll-Call” 
took London by storm. In the spring of 1874 Miss Elizabeth Thompson 
—as she then was—painted the picture which brought her, as she herself 
relates with very nice modesty, “such utterly unexpected celebrity.” 
All her youth had been spent in preparation for that triumph. From 
early childhood, spent largely in Italy with her sister, the late Mrs. 
Alice Meynell, her sketch-books had been stuffed with sketches of 
soldiers and horses. 'The war against Austria was just over; Magenta, 
Solferino, Montebello—these names resounded. Then came the 
Garibaldi enthusiasm, and the children became ardent Garibaldians. 
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Don’t let the 


5/- LIFE-BOAT SINK! 5/- 
For want of YOUR Help. 


To provide and maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE we need 
each year 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
In 1922 we fell short by nearly 300,000. 
Please help us to make up this deficit in 1923, which is 
THE LAST YEAR 
of the first Century of the Institution’s great National Work. 


Surely it should not be difficult to find 
ONE MILLION BRITONS 
out of our population of over 40,000,000 who will give the 
modest sum of 5/- a year! 
Lorp Harrowsy, Grorce F. Sree, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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THE H. M. HYNDMAN MEMORIAL COMMITTEE. 


THE FIRST ANNUAL MEMORIAL LECTURE 


WILL BE GIVEN BY 


Dr. R. W. SETON-WATSON 
“The Emancipation of South-East Europe,” 


Large Hall, King’s College, Strand, W.C., 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7th. 
(The Anniversary of H. M. Hyndman’s Birth.) 
DAN IRVING, M.P. 


Commence 7.30, 








Chairman - - - 





Doors Oren 7 P.M. 





ADMISSION FREE. 
Reserved and numbered seats 2s. 6d., unnumbered but reserved Is. 
a for tickets. eK x A those for free admission, to 
3 .F. Office, 103. Southwark Street, 


ENNEDy, and H, W. Lex, S.D 
London, S.E. 1. 
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THE HUMAN HAIR | 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 

Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 

“ Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 


“ Everybody should read this book.”"—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a 
revelation.”"—The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of 
) the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.”— Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 


) J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, 5.W.1. 
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OOKS, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephones: Central 1515 and Gerrard 7741. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1819. 


OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1922, 22s. post free; Drinkwaters’ The 
Pied Piper, printed for private circulation, 1912, presentation copy from the 
author, {10 ros. ; Drinkwaters’ Abraham Lincoln, rst Edition, rare, {7 tos. ; 

Gautier’s Works “ Mad. de Maupén,” etc., Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s. ; nard 
Shaw’s Dramatic Opinions, 2 vols., 1916, 258.; Widowers’ Houses, rst Edit., 1893, 
ak Quintessence of [bsenism, 1891, tst Edit., 30s. ; Three Plays for Puritans, rst 
it., I901, 258.; Le Clercq, The Enchan Mysteries of Kathleen Carter, rst 
Edit., 1912, presentation copy from the author, {2 2s.; D. H. Laurence, The Rain- 
, 1st Edit., rors, £5 ros.; Irene *s Servitude, illus. Edit., 218.; Wilfred 
Blunt’s A New Pilgri tst Edit., 1889, 258.; Joyce Ulysses, rst Edit. 1 of 150 
price on application ; Mumford’s Oriental Rugs, {2 2s.; Voltaire’s Candide, 
with so illus. by Alan Odle, 12s. 6d.; Whymper’s Scrambles in the Alps, 1871, 308. : 
te furs Travels Amongst Great Andes, 1892, 21s.; Conway’s Alps from End t 
a 258.; Gotch’s The ish Home from Charles I. to George IV., 308. ; 
8 Tragedy of Man, rst tion, rare, {7 7s.; Freemasonry Ars Quatuor 
Coronatorum, 14 vols., {12 128., 1902-1915 ; Anderson's Constitutions, 1769, £3 38. ; 
Burke’s Limehouse hts, 7s. 6d.; Burke’s Twinkletoes, 7s. 6d.; Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, rst Edition, 13s. ; Ruvigny’s Titled Nobility of 
last Edition, 1914, 428., for 6s.; Soldier trick Macgill, signed, 
limited Edition, 1917, 10s. 6d.; Greenwich Hospital, with coloured plates by G. 
Cruikshank, 1826, {10 ; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent £30; The Tatler 
Vols. 1 to 46, fine 21; TMlustrated London News, 46 vols., {12; Hi 
trans. by Saintsbury, with many illus., 5 vols., privatel inted, £3 1ros.; Sterne’s 


Works, 1783, rare set, 7 vols., {2 2s. ; "s Arabian hts, illus. by B: ‘ 
6 vols., L.P. only 250 done, £6 68.; EB a ity Play, Riccardi Press, 
5 158. ; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols., 1819, {2 28.; Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 
» £7 78.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. » 1912, - A. send also for cata- 

If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere try me. I am the 
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book-finder extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 
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A Valet for £5 a Year 


For {5 a year we will care for your clothes 
better than a private valet could do. We 
will collect your suits regularly, clean, press 
and generally overhaul them and keep them 
looking at their best—at approximately half 
the usual charges. Please write for “ Valet 
Contract ” Booklet and detailed particulars. 


Achille Serre r 


Head Office: Hackney Wick, E. a 
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Branches and Agencies Everywhere. 
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A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 
The Pioneer Society. Founded 1843. 
Patrons— 

Tuetr Majesties Tue Kino anp QuEEN. 
President: 


H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
THE 


“ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP 
AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to date, £10,000. 

To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s Work 
10,000 Boys have been sent to Soy! Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 

1,100 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 
Chairman and Treasurer—C. E. Marpven, Eso., M.A 
Deputy-Chairman—F. H. Crayton, Eso. 
Chairman of Ship Committee—Howson F. Devitt, Eso. 

Joint-Secretaries—H. Bristow Watiew and Henry G. Coreranp. 

Cheques should be made payable to and se 











nt to 
The Shaftesbury Homes and “ARETHUSA” Training Ship, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 








A 
PRO /ISION FOR YOUR FAMILY. 


For how many weeks after death will the sum 
payable under your Life Policy suffice to maintain 
your family? le your life adequately insured? 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
Ct 


REFORMED INNS. 
A for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House tion, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 


(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 











OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1922, new, 228. (cost 42s. net); Dic- 
tionary of National Biography and Supplements, 23 vols., thin paper, 
£21; Burton’s Arabian Nights, iMustrated, 17 vols., {17; Voltaire’s 

dide, 50 illus., 12s. 6d. ; Kendrick’s Handwoven Carpets, 2 vols., illus., {5 5s., Bain, 
Indian Stories, 13 vols., £13; Morley’s Collected Works, 15 vols., {15 ‘ee Diary, 
by Wheatley, to vols., £7; Stanley Weyman’s Novels, 21 vols., et Edit., 
3 138. 6d.; Burgess’ Antique Furniture, 12s. 6d.; Heptameron, 5 vols., privately 
nted, {3 73. 6d.; Casanova’s Memoirs, 2 vois., illus., 358. (pub. £3 38.) ; Irving's 
mes and Criminals, 4s. 6d. (pub. 7s. 6d.); Whistler's Etchings, 50s.; Reign of 
Terror, 2 vols., 558. ; Litchfield Antiques, Genuine and 258.; Geo. Borrow’s 
Works, 6 vols., 358. Books wanted (3,000) ; list free. braries purchased. Baxter 
Prints and Le Blond Ovals wanted.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 Joh» 
Bright Street. Birmingham 














ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports, 
Notices, and Balance Sheets Eighteen Guineas. 
Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 


VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 

All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 


New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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**T saw the Liberator the day before he sailed from Quarto for his 
historical landing in Sicily,” writes Lady Butler. “He was sitting in a 
little arbour overlooking the sea. I made a pen-and-ink 
memory sketch of him.” The Thompsons arrived in London when the 
volunteer movement was in full swing. The young artist became even 
more enthusiastic over the citizen soldiers than she had been over the 
Garibaldini. Again her sketch-books were filled with British volunteers 
in every conceivable uniform. One of the deepest impressions of 
girlhood came from a visit to the battlefield of Waterloo. “It was 
there,” she wrote in her diary at the time, “‘ that I most felt the sicken- 
ing terror of war, and that I looked upon it from the dark side, a thing 
I have seldom had so strong an impulse to do before.” The Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870 first turned her attention pictorially to battle scenes. 
Once she began on that line, she says, she went at a gallop, and many 
a subject she sent to the galleries, all the drawings selling quickly. 1872 
was the year of her introduction to the British Army. She saw the 
autumn manccuvres, and in consequence of sketches from these came the 
order for the “‘Roll-Call.” The painter’s scrupulous care for correct 
details of uniform and accoutrement makes interesting and amusing 
reading ; also the extracts from the diaries which record how on the 
opening day of the Royal Academy she awoke and found herself famous. 
Other pictures followed—‘ Sedan,” ‘Quatre Bras,” ‘“‘Scotland for 
Ever ” ; then in 1879, ‘“‘ The Defence of Rorke’s Drift,”” commissioned 
by Queen Victoria. In 1879 Miss Thompson married Major, after- 
wards Sir William, Butler, and interwoven with the story of her 
artistic career is the story of her life as a devoted wife and mother. 


The Mathematical Theory of Relativity. By A. S. Eppincron. 
Cambridge University Press, 20s. 

Readers of Space, Time and Gravitation already know that Professor 
Eddington is a master of lucid exposition. Those of them whose 
interest was sufficiently aroused to want to know more, are now 
given the opportunity of studying a more profound and very masterly 
treatment of the subject. They must not be frightened by the 
word ‘‘mathematical”; for although Professor Eddington’s new 
book is mathematical, yet it abounds in explanations and discussions 
which can be read with profit by those whose mathematical equipment 
is far from complete. The new theory has by no means solved all 
our difficulties. If the earth does not rotate, then the speed of 
distant nebulae must be enormously greater than the velocity of 
light. Can this be ? Electromagnetism still remains a mystery. 
Why or how do electrons exist? Or, again, is the universe cylindrical 
(as Einstein thinks) or spherical, as De Sitter thinks? The discussion 
of such problems makes the book fascinating reading. But some of 
the questions raised are not merely physical, but philosophical. 
“The process of Hamiltonian differentiation is actually the process 
of creation of the perceptual world around us ” is a statement which 
may make some philosophers gasp ; but it is to be hoped that before 
they proceed to refute it they will take the opportunity which this 
book affords them of understanding the theory of Relativity. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are firm, particularly South American stocks— 
Government, railway and ‘commercial. I suppose the 
explanation is that investors look at the position of 

Europe, shrug their shoulders, and buy South American stocks. 
Hence a pronounced rise in such securities as have been favour- 
ably mentioned here within the past few months, e.g., Brazilian 
Government Loans, Antofagasta Railway Deferred, and Brazilian 
Traction. At the Buenos Aires and Pacific Railway meeting 
held on Tuesday, Viscount St. Davids made a speech that must 
please his shareholders, for he does not usually err on the side 
of optimism. After dealing with the advantages accruing from 
the sale of the Bahia Blanca North-Western Railway, he ex- 
pressed the opinion that the present phenomenally good traffics 
are likely to continue for a long time, and stated that, foreseeing 
the increase in the cost of coal, the company had bought its huge 
requirements ahead right up to the end of November next at 
between 4s. and 4s. 6d. per ton lower than the present price. 
He announced the declaration of an interim dividend at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum on the ordinary, which fully bears 
out the prognostication made here last week, and warrants the 
assumption that the dividend for the whole year will be at least 
6, and conceivably, 7 per cent. Even at the lower rate the yield 
on the present price of £88 per £100, which includes £3 of dividend 
payable March 20th, yields £7 1s. 2d. per cent., and on this basis 
a rise in the price of the stock seems a certainty. 
* * * 

It is sad news that Dr. Rasin, the Finance Minister of Czecho- 
Slovakia, has succumbed to the revolver wound inflicted upon 
him by an assailant. Although he represented a Party analogous 
to the National Liberals in this country, Dr. Rasin was sufficiently 
enlightened to introduce a capital levy and a war profits tax, 





and when in June last I had a long talk with him in Prague, he 
told me that both had been attended with complete success, 
On my mentioning to him that many people in this country said 
it would be disastrous, he said: ‘“‘ That must be political dis. 
honesty ; it works quite smoothly here. Of course, people 
grumble, but ask any banker or business man if it has been found 
impracticable. You will see how it will improve the exchange 
value of our crown.” The result has proved Dr. Rasin to be 
correct, for whilst in June last it took 230 Czecho-Slovakian 
crowns to purchase the pound sterling, 158 now possess the 
same value, and it must not be forgotten that the pound itself 
has meantime improved. Our Press will not allow the public 
to be made aware of the fact that a capital levy is in successful 
operation in Czecho-Slovakia, and during the General Election 
the Times refused to print even the briefest details submitted 
by me in a letter, on the authority of Dr. Rasin. 
* * * 


A New STATESMAN reader writes me that he recently instructed 
his stockbrokers to sell five lots of railway preference and bank 
shares of a total value of £950, and to reinvest the proceeds in 
nine other lots of railway preference and industrial shares. On 
comparing the prices on the contract notes received from the 
broker with the prices marked in the daily paper, under the 
heading of ‘‘ Business Done,”’ he observed that in the case of 
every one of the sales the price obtained was the lowest, whilst 
in every one of the purchases the price paid was the highest, or 
one of the highest, of those quoted. The result is that, apart 
from brokerages of £20, my correspondent estimates that he is 
about £25 out of pocket. He asks: ‘“* Can one, and if so, how 
can one, avoid being milked to this extent.”” The complaint 
is so common that it may perhaps be worth while to devote some 
attention to the subject, the more so as the Committee of the 
London Stock Exchange has passed a rule, subject to confirma- 
tion on Monday next, which will in future render the marking of 
bargains optional instead of compulsory, as it is at present. 

* * * 


In the first place, as many stockbrokers are exceedingly 
touchy on this point, let me hasten to add that as everyone 
knows, there never has been, is not, and never will be a dishonest 
stockbroker. Still, let us assume that a stockbroker has a 
clerk who, out of sheer cussedness, tries to make more for his 
employer than the ordinary brokerage. What could he do? 
My correspondent is mistaken if he thinks that all the prices 
marked in one day in a stock represent prices that were obtained 
for sales of stock sold by investors. There are, at a given 
moment, always two prices for a stock, one (the lower) the price 
at which the purchaser or dealer is prepared to buy if the stock 
is sold to him, and the other (the higher) at which he is prepared 
to sell. Unfortunately, the markings in the lists which are 
reproduced by many of the daily papers do not indicate which 
of these two operations each price represents. They do, however, 
afford some means of checking a bargain, and it is a great gratifi- 
cation to a man who has bought a stock at, say, 97, to find that 
on the same day some other people had to pay 99. Sometimes 
the position is reversed. Now, it would be possible for the 
aforesaid hypothetical clerk, if he had bought at 97, to wait until 
the close of business, and on perceiving that bargains had been 
done at 99, to book the stock to the client at that figure, although 
it had actually been bought at 97. I hasten again to add that I 
am sure such a thing is never done, and that if a clerk were found 
trying such tricks on for the benefit of his employer, the latter 
would immediately dismiss him. Still, it could be done. It 
might be thought that the proposal to abandon the compulsory 
marking of every bargain would obviate such a possibility ; one 
might as well suggest the abolition of the police force as a means 
of preventing crime, because there have been dishonest policemen. 
If the system of the compulsory marking of bargains is abolished, 
such check as there is—admittedly imperfect though it be— 
will disappear. What is needed is a much more rigorous enforce- 
ment of the rule of marking bargains at the moment they are 
done, for at the present time they do not appear in chronological 
order—a purchase made first thing in the morning may be 
marked last thing at night—and a means provided whereby a 
client can, without much trouble, check his particular transac- 
tion. Human nature being what it is, the average client will 
persist in believing that he always buys at top and sells at bottom, 
and will often do injustice to his broker; but if the proposed 
rule removing the existing check is passed there will be consider- 
able indignation among investors like my correspondents, who 
feel uncomfortable even to-day as to the manner in which their 
orders are being executed. Many stockbrokers themselves hold 
this view strongly, and it is sincerely to be hoped that the rule 
referred to will not be passed. A. Emu DAvIEs. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


OF THE 
Metropolitan District Railway Company; 
London Electric Railway Company; 
City & South London Railway Company; 
Central London Railway Company; and 
London General Omnibus Company, Ltd. 


Tue Chairman, The Rt. Hon. Lord Ashfield, said :-— 

The gross receipts from Lew carried by the five Companies 
are {12,028,000, compar with {12,287,000 a year ago. The 
reduction amounts to {259,000 or 2 per cent. Other traffic receipts 
amounted to £250,000, as compared with {211,000, so that the final 
gross result 0: traffic operation was only {220,000 worse than a year 

. This is a very slight fall, you will agree, bearing in mind the 
circumstances of the times. 

Expenses continued to decline throughout 1922. The total 
expenditure was {9,943,000 in 1922, against {10,426,000 in 1921— 
a decrease of £483,000, or 4} per cent. The decrease upon the 
railways amounted to £507,000, but there was a slight increase of 
{24,000 upon the omnibuses which is explained by the number of 
miles worked by omnibuses in the year 1922 increasing by 7,266,000 
over the miles worked in the previous year, or by about 8 per cent. 
There was an increase in car mileage worked upon the railways, 
being 676,000 car miles, or 1} per cent. more; so that the decrease 
in expenses occurred in spite of the fact that greater service was 
rendered to the public. 

If we summarise the position to-day as compared with the pre-war 
standard we find that, for the same service given, operating costs 
have increased on the railways 172 per cent. and em the omnibuses 
150 per cent., whilst fares have only advanced son.« 70 per cent. 

Miscellaneous receipts net, being the receipts from advertising, 
surplus properties, etc., increased from £587,000 in 1921 to {642,000 
in 1922, or by £55,000, equivalent to 94 per cent. The net income 
was {2,997,000, or £317,000 more than a year ago. Deduc- 
tions for rents, fixed charges, interest and dividends on prior charge 
stocks amounted to /1,255,000, against {1,257,000 a year ago, a 
decrease of {2,000. The balance of the year’s earnings available for 
appropriation to reserves and for payment of dividends on ordinary 
stocks and shares was {1,722,000, or {£320,000 more than a year 
ago. Out of this a special appropriation was first made to meet 
the interest on the 4} per cent. Redeemable Second Debenture Stock 
issued during the year, which is being spent upon a scheme of exten- 
sions and improvements which can scarcely earn in its first years of 
operation sufficient extra income to meet the interest charge in full. 
It was thought prudent to attempt to average out the burden of this 
interest over several years, and a first instalment was set aside out of 
this year’s revenue by an appropriation of £82,500 to a special reserve 
for this purpose. In 1921 £530,000 was carried to reserves for con- 
tingencies and renewals, and in 1972 this sum has been increased by 
£135,000, making altogether £665,000 to be carried to such reserves 
this year. It has been admitted that the reserves of the several 
Companies are inadequate under post-war circumstances. The policy 
of the Boards has always been to hold the balance as evenly as possible 
between reserves and dividends, and when the amount available for 
distribution has been small, it has been shared fairly between these 
two competing claims. Now that the income is larger the time 
has come when this policy should operate so as to improve the reserve 
pean ; accordingly the gains of last year have been shared equally 

tween the two. While {135,000 more has been carried to the 
reserves, {148,000 more is, we ee to be paid in ordinary dividends. 
Of the additional sum which has been carried to reserves, {95,000 has 
been on account of the railways, and {40,000 on account of the 
omnibuses. 

The total distribution by way of dividends upon the ordinary 
stocks and shares amounts to {902,983 and is equivalent to 4% per 
cent., approximately, upon the whole of this capital, as compared 
with less than 4 per cent. a year ago. This is the best result which 
has so far been achieved in the record of this group of Companies, 
and is one which gives to your Boards considerable satisfaction. 
When the accounts are finally closed and the dividends paid, £325,000 
will be carried forward to next year’s accounts, as compared with 
£253,000 brought in, an increase of £72,000. 

It is expected that through trains will be running from Moorgate 
to Hendon by October of this year, and that the portion between 
Hendon and Edgware will be completed by the close of the year, 
and the whole programme by the latter part of the following year. 

Another question of policy upon which I must - - to you relates 
to the omnibuses and involves the whole problem of London transport. 
You may have noticed that after an absence of many years certain 
odd omnibuses have appeared. They have entered into competition 
with the fleet of omnibuses which we have at some pains and no 

little cost consolidated together out of the crowd of competitors 
which jostled one another up to 1911. The experience of those 
years should have convinced London that competition by omnibuses 
upon the streets was a bad thing. At the moment it is not a serious 
competition, but it is a disturbing one. It offers no advantages, 
but it causes grave disadvantages. It is impossible for the London 
General Omnibus Company and its associates not to take all reason- 
able measures of self-protection. 

It is immensely hard for anyone to get a real grasp of what the 
London traffic problem is, for it is immensely hard to visualise all 
the various traffic facilities that are provided over the vast area 
involved, and to recognise that all of them are mutually dependent. 

They are spending some {6,000,000 more in the current programme 
of expansion, and are hopeful of spending some {8,000,000 more 


still. What is needed is some responsible and judicial authority, 
able to say what is required stage by stage for the development of 
London's traffic facilities, and able to secure these requirements, if 
not from those already engaged in the business, then from those 
who are willing to enter in, as they are needed. 

Every metropolitan city has been compelled to this solution. It 
is the case in New York, in Paris and in Berlin. Since the war circum- 
stances have hastened all these cities to consolidate their traffic 
undertakings, and to ensure that their future growth and development 
come by design and not by accident. 

Competition is a dangerous weapon. It may seem to offer immediate 
gains, but they are at the expense of future losses. This is the universal 
experience. Competition causes congestion on the more remunerative 
routes, destroys reliable services on the less remunerative routes, 
and curtails the unremunerative routes. Competition weakens the 
undertakings so that the fresh capital required for progress cannot be 
obtained on reasonable terms, and therefore becomes a greater burden 
upon the passengers who ultimately have to meet the interest charges 
in the fares paid. The improvements which your Companies are 
now making, as I have pointed out, are a sure consequence of the 
measure of prosperity which has at last come to them. Is it all again 
to be cast away? Competition ends in obsolete vehicles being 
retained in service when they should have reached the scrap heap, 
and this means a poor slow service instead of a finefast one. It is a 
question for Londoners which they will have ; it cannot be a question 
for us. We shall do our best as we are able; we cannot do more. 

We are willing that some reasonable measure of control should 
be enforced. We seek no more than a reasonable return upon the 
capital invested. We do not permit extravagant management. We 
are concerned to give the most economical service that can be made 
fully effective. We are not afraid to offer services ahead of the 
public requirements, because we are confident in our expectation of 
the traffic multiplying. We are prepared to account for our conduct 
and policy in all these matters and we should be left undisturbed, 
not altogether because it is of advantage to us, but because we know it 
is of advantage to the public. We are willing that it should not mean 
any special advantage to us at all. When we fail let others take our 
place, but while we are efficient and progressive, do not for the sake of 
this specious notion of competition, let others come in to weaken 
and prejudice the orderly progress of London’s Transport. 

I now propose to deal with the affairs of each Company in turn. 
I presume you will take the Reports and Accounts as read, in accord- 
ance with our previous custom, and I hope you will extend this 
custom to cover the Notices convening the several meetings which 
have been published in the prescribed manner. (Agreed.) 

First, so far as the Metropolitan District Railway Company is 
concerned. After meeting all expenditure and prior charges and 
paying in full the interest and dividends on the guaranteed and 
preference stocks for the year and after appropriating to reserve for 
contingencies and renewals the sum of £85,000, being {20,000 more 
than a year ago, of which {10,000 is taken from = Company's 
share of the Common Fund, there remains a sum of /174,125. Ifa 
dividend at the rate of 3 per cent. for the year is paid upon the 
ordinary stock, it requires a sum of {97,050 and leaves {77,075 to 
be carried forward to the next year or {16,525 more than the 
amount brought into the accounts. 

Then so far as the London Electric Railway Company is con- 
cerned. After meeting all expenditure and making due provision 
for extraordinary expenditure now being incurred, after provid- 
ing for all prior charges and the full dividend on the Preference 
Stock, and after appropriating {90,000 to reserve for contingencies 
and renewals, being {25,000 more than a year ago, of which {15,000 
is taken from your Company's share of the Common Fund, and after 
appropriating {55,000 to a special reserve to equalise the interest 
burden on the 44 per cent. Redeemable Second Debenture Stock as 
already explained to you, there remains a sum of £446,960. If a 
dividend at the rate of 4 per cent. for the year is — upon the 
ordinary shares, it requires a sum of £373,118, and leaves £73,842 
to be carried forward to next year’s accounts, or £34,098 more than 
the amount brought in. 

Then so far as the City and South London Railway is concerned. 
After meeting all expenditure and prior charges in full and paying 
the dividend in full on the preference stock and after setting aside 
£46,000 for reserve for contingencies and renewals, or {10,000 more 
than a year ago, and {27,500 to a special reserve for the equalisation 
of the interest burden on the 4} per cent. Redeemable Second 
Debenture Stock as already explained to you, there remains available 
for distribution a sum of £87,064. I need hardly add that this sum 
is wholly contributed*by the Common Fund and illustrates the strength 
of the position created by the Common Fund. The capital of your 
Company is being sustained by the Common Fund in the common 
interest while your railway is being reconstructed. If 4 per cent. is 
paid on the consolidated ordinary stock for the whole year it requires 
a sum of {59,200 and leaves {27,864 to be carried forward, or 
approximately the same amount as that brought in to the accounts, 
namely, £25,276. 

Then so far as the Central London Railway Company is con- 
cerned. After providing for all expenditure on revenue account 
incurred during the year or for which the Company is committed, 
after payment in full of all prior charges and the dividend on the 
preference stock, and after setting aside {69,000 to reserve for con- 
tingencies and renewals, of which {£30,000 is taken from your Com- 
pany’s share of the Common Fund, the amount being {40,000 more 
than a year ago (a sum warranted when you consider the age of 
your railway and the total now standing to reserve, namely, £287,640, 
about 6 per cent. on the *. x expenditure) there remains a sum 
of £194,411. If 4 per cent. for the year is paid upon all classes of 
ordinary stock, it requires a sum of £120,000, and leaves £74,411 to 
be carried forward to next year’s accounts, or £14,767 more than the 
amount brought in. The usual resolutions were then put and carried. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE HOME AND COLONIAL 
STORES, LTD. 


EXCELLENT RESULTS. 


The twenty-eighth ordinary general meeting of the Home and 
Colonial Stores, Ltd., was held on Thursday, the 15th inst., at 2 and 4, 
Paul-street, E.C. 

Mr. H. C. Emery (deputy-chairman), who presided, said that in 
times like these it was gratifying to the directors to be able again to 
present a report and balance-sheet showing such good results. The 
net profit for the year amounted to £341,968. The directors now 
recommended the payment of a final dividend of 1s. 9d. per share on 
the ordinary shares, making with the interim dividend 15 per cent. 
for the year, and also a special bonus of 1s. 6d. per share; placing to 
the company’s benevolent fund {10,000 ; to provide for income-tax 
£25,000, and for Corporation Profits Tax £18,000 ; and to a separate 
reserve for equalising dividends £32,000, leaving £50,303 to be carried 
forward. ‘The business of the company during the past year had been 
good. With regard to the year on which they had just entered, no 
one knew what the future had in store. Things moved very quickly 
just now, and it was rather difficult for the company’s buyers to decide 
what was likely to happen in their respective markets beyond a few 
days ahead. For instance, early in December there were large 
arrivals of Colonial butter. This should have been, and would have 
been, their buyers’ opportunity, but the unexpected happened. 
America came along and cleared the market of all available Danish 
butter, with the result that buyers of Danish had to take Colonial, 
and prices advanced as rapidly as they had previously fallen. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer reduced the tea duty by nearly 4d. per 
lb. on May 1st. The company’s prices on that day were 2s. 6d., 
2s. 2d., and 2s. On May 8th these prices were reduced to 2s. 2d., 
1s. 10d., and 1s. 8d. The consumer had the benefit of these reductions 
for a few months only, as, owing to advancing markets, the company 
had again to make their selling prices 2s. 4d. and 2s., and it was their 
well-bought stocks that allowed them since the New Year to sell even 
at these prices. Those stocks had gone, with the result that their 

prices on the following day would be 2s. 6d. for the very best and 2s. 2d, 
for their family tea. The lower quality would thus be 2d. per Ib, 
dearer than it was before the reduction in the duty last May. There- 
fore, so far as the consumer was concerned, the Chancellor might just 
as well have left the tea duty alone. The reduction of nearly 4d. per 
lb. by the Chancellor represented an annual loss to the Exchequer of 
£7,000,000, the greater part of which was now going into the pockets 
of the producers. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


BOVRIL, LTD. 


AMERICAN DEBT REPAYMENT. 

Presiding on Thursday at the twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Bovril, Ltd., Sir George Lawson Johnston (chairman) congratu- 
lated the shareholders on the record results of the past year’s trading, 
and on the strength of the position the company had now attained. 
The net profits were £305,709, or £56,603 more than for the previous 
year. 

At their annual meeting in 1919 he mentioned that the price of 
Bovril had remained the same since 1914, and he shortly afterwards 
received a letter from a shareholder which read :— 


“You are talking rot about profiteering; it is nonsense not 
to make hay while the sun shines.” 
He believed that even the few who thought that way, if they had 
retained their shares till to-day, must realise that the policy adopted 
by Bovril, Limited, was the right one. 
BURDEN OF THE AMERICAN DEBT. 

Last February he mentioned to them how seriously our debt 
position had been worsened owing to Congress having by law fixed 
the period of repayment and the interest. The most serious factor 
in the matter as now arranged is that we must pay capital and interest 
in United States dollars. The improvement in exchange from the 
British sovereign point of view during the last year was not so much 
on account of an improved trade balance as on account of American 
purchases of British securities. Such securities, if interest bearing, 
must eventually mean still further sums going from this country 
to the United States. Efforts to pay America by direct remittance 
would turn exchange against us and seriously increase the number 
of pounds we should have to pay per annum, and, unfortunately, it 
would be just during our worst period of depression and bad trade 
that we should have to pay most pounds to buy the dollars. 


A DOLLAR RESERVE IN CANADA. 

He put forward a suggestion that we build up in Canada a reserve 
towards the payment of the American debt. The Canadian and 
United States dollars were not likely to vary seriously in value, and 
any fund we could build up in the Dominion would be compara- 
tively free from exchange fluctuations. Canada was capable of being 
developed at a much more rapid pace than the present capital and 











man power at its disposal could develop it. Our Government could 
now borrow at a lower rate than it has been able to do for a good 
many years. If it could obtain grants of land from Canada, it could 
utilise, say, one hundred million pounds in developing wheat areas, 
and probably certain industries in that Dominion; and this work, 
in conjunction with some considerable emigration scheme of selected 
unemployed, should develop in Canada a reproductive asset that 
would, after a while, annually supply dollars towards the payment 
to the States. 

Any such scheme would have to be planned and brought forward 
by Canadians to meet their own views as regards the directions jy 
which development should take place. 

EXPORT TRADE. 

Every year since the war had shown better Bovril export figures 
than the year before; their 1922 exports exceeded those of 1921 by 
22 per cent., and their export orders for the first seven weeks of 
1923 exceeded those of January and February, 1922. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


LECTURES, ETC. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The STANSFELD LECTURE on “ THE COMPETITION OF 
THE SEXES FOR EMPLOYMENT ”’ will be given by Professor 
GRAHAM WALLAS, Litt.D., M.A. (Professor of Political Science 
in the University), at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2, 
on WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28th, 1923, at 5 p.m. The Chair 
will be taken by Miss Christine M. Murrell, M.D. ADMISSION FREE, 
by TICKET to be obtained from the Secretary, London School of 
Economics. 








EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 
(Univeisity of London). 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 








Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian Literature and Language, 
Open to Non-University Students. 
Calendar ts., by post 1s. sd. Prospectus free. 
For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lane, E.C. 4. 


‘THE INSTITUTE OF HOSPITAL ALMONERS. 


Two Scholarships, one of {100 and one of {40 per annum, for 
2 years, will be awarded in June next. The course of training takes 
2 years, and students are non-resident. Further particulars and 
Forms of Application, which must be returned by March 31st, can 
be obtained from the SECRETARY of the Institute, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 1 


LONDON CENTRAL BRANCH, INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY, 


A LECTURE by the Hon. Bertrand Russell, M.A., F.R.S., on 
** Psychology and Politics,” will be delivered at 8 p.m. on Wednesday, March 
7th, at the Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. Tickets 1s. and 2s. 6d. 

each, from J. ALLEN SKINNER, 92 Oakley Street, Chelsea. S.W. 3. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 

Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 

information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LawRENCE. 


Fast LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


ARTICULARS of LECTURES, DEMONSTRATIONS and 
TRAINING relating to the “‘ Thirza Wakley " Self-Activity System of Educa- 
tion are obtainable from the Secretary, Self-Activity, Caerphilly, Glamorgan. 


EE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE FOR LADIES. 
Expert dening instructions, all branches, Ra | old manor gardens, 
Home life; hockey.—PrIncIPALS, Lee House, , N. Devon. 


HE WOMEN’S INSTITUTE, 092 Victoria Street, S.W. 1.— 
Secretarial Training Department. Summer Term begins April 23rd, 1923. 
Vacancies should be applied for at once. Fully qualified Secretaries can 

be recommended. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 


A MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 



































‘T Seewarsare AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss NANCY MCFARLANS, 
rr Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


T* PEWRITING, Duplicating executed. Good work. Quick 
deliveries.—FREEMAN’S BUREAU, Brookside, Knaresborough. 








YPEWRITING skilfully done. MSS. and all other kinds of 
copying work undertaken.—Miss WatErs, Tugela, Olton, near Birmingham. 
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SCHOOLS. 


LITERARY. 





ee , ’ 

ALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 

community ; to emcotrage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
ig its own grounds of 15 acres. 
SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E.12. 

MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGRT. 


CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, Miss MILDRED STEELER. 





A Saucone should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ArTHUR STtocKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing jal. New authors wanted. 
F. de BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 
UTHOR’S MSS. criticised and placed. Typewriting, and proof- 
4 reading carefully executed.—F. DE Buren, Bidborough, Kent. 











Te? AUTHORS.—aAuthor, invariably favourably reviewed, assisted 

by M.A., in touch with managements, reads playwrights’ MSS. with view 

to production; also literary MSS., view publication. Work reported on 

within one month. Extensive critical review if required.—HAaNNAyY GRANT, 32 
Trebovir Road, S.W. 5. 


EARCHES and COPYING at British Museum, Somerset House, 
&c.; also Genealogies.— Box No. 848, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











HE STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A Schoo! on 
modern lines for children from 3 to t2 years. Special care given to a 
few boarders.—Apply to the PrincipaL, Manor Cottage, Aldridge, Staffs. 


ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, WENDOVER, gives thorough intel- 
Jectual education on modern lines. Matriculation as desirable. Practical 
occupations made integral part of school life and related to intellectual work, 

All usual subjects ; also Economics, Accounts, Dairying, Driving, etc. Practical 
training in citizenship and individual responsibility. Girls, 8-18 ; Boys, 8-13. 
Principals: ISABEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 


GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
A ST. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 

Miss I. L. RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of 
Modern History, M.A., Dublin and Liverpool, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere 
School (G.P.D.8.T.), Liverpool, and Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, late House 

Mistress at the Belvedere School. 
Girls are given a thorough education up to the age of 14. 
The buildings, standing in to} acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTH- 
LANDS SCHOOL. 


ARROGATE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, YORKSHIRE.—Three 
Entrance Scholarships, value {30 to {60, on the result of an Examination to 
be held in June, 1923, for girls between the ages of 12 and 15. Application 

to be made before March 24th.—Full information may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Harrogate College. 


|= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental Schoo! offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 

Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tables. 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown, 
Montessuri house in connection.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHwoLis and the Misses 
MANVILLE. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
Trains young girls over 16 in Gardening and the care of Chickens, under a 
Swanley Trained Head-Gardener. Part time lessons given in Dalcroze 

ERurhythmics, Greek Dancing, Music, Arts, Crafts, Literature and French if desired. 
Inclusive reduced fees.—Apply Principals: Mrs. C. H. Nicwotis and the Misses 
MANVILLE. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 


(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 

Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 
the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and teu minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 


LETUS SORTE MEA. 

HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH- 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational and Montessori School for 
young children. New Era ideals are followed, the aim being to promote 

diligence, a spirit of service and natural individual development.—References on 
—— to Mrs. GERTRUDE Birp. Camb. Teachers’ certificate. Telephone No. : 
Northw 311. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement, 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“ To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.""—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WarxpEen, Abbotshol R ter, Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W.14. 





























ART GALLERY. 


EGAS AS SCULPTOR. 
Exhibition of 72 Sculptures by DEGAS. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10—6. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
First Class. ESsTB, 1900, Accompanied throughout. 
March 1r3th.—MOROCCO, by motor. 
March 13th.—ALGERIA-TUNISIA (Mystic Wonderland of N. Africa). 
Later.—Italy, Spain, Norway, Sweden, India. 
N. S. Bisnop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, S.E. 19. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Extis. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and al) other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 




















OURNEMOUTH.—Winchmore, Knyveton Road. Comf. Bd.- Res. 
Sheltered amongst pines. Garage. From 3 gus. 





) hs ~ BOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
4 Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, comfort.—Mrs. Rocrrs 
(Cookery diploma). 
OCKINGHAM.—Westward Ho ! North Devon. Vegetarian 
Guest House. Close to sea and golf links.—Particulars, Miss Fou. 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


ESIDENT FARM SUPERINTENDENT, with good knowledge 
of German and practical agricultural experience (especially pedigree stock 
and dairying), required for Home for fifty children in Austria. Must assume 

entire responsibility for general administration of Home but not for technical care 
of children. Organising ability, tact and adaptability essential. Board, lodging 
and {100 sterling a year.—Apply by letter, enclosing copies of three recent testi 
monials, to KEELING, 2 Ruskin Close, N.W. 11. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ORM CONGENIAL FRIENDSHIPS.—For particulars write 
Secretary, U.C.C., 16 NS., Cambridge Street, London, §.W. 1. 




















NFANT or delicate Child received in nurse’s private home on the 
South Downs, one mile from sea. Natural development aimed at. Out- 
door life and carefully arranged diet. Ideal for petit mal cases.—Norr, 

The Bungalow, Hindover Vale, Seaford. 


U PHOLSTERY.—* The Chair that makes going to bed a trouble.”’ 








Always Jolly. Never Passé. “ Buoyant” Chairs from {6 15s. seen at 
Percy Smytu, Lrp., 9 Dorset Street, W. 1. 
OOK PLATES. Original designs.— Write for particulars to 


OsporNnes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 


T. GEORGE'S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 
tages of a simple, happy home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 

a is delightfully situated in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 

NCIPAL. 


T. MARGARET’S, HARROW, DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wide train service for day-boarders. Fee from {9 a term.—Principal, Miss 
A. J. Robinson, Late Scholar Newnham College, and of the Maria Gray College. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, . Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


TO LET. 


OTSWOLDS.—Furnished House to let. 3 bedrooms, living room, 
Studio, kitchen. Main water. From now till early April—Box 850, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


HILTERN HILLS.—Bracing. Superior Apartments. Good 
cooking. Attendance or board residence. Week-ends or permanent. Near 
Station.—Miss Morton, 4 Chiltern Road, Wendover, Bucks. 


VERY comfortable Country Home offered to elderly gentleman. 
South bedroom and sitting room; with board. Close to golf, sea, river.— 

Box 849, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

"J SREE unfurnished ROOMS, separate, bathroom, w.c.; gas 
cooker; electricity. References required.—78 Tressillian Road, Brockicy, 


dé S.E. 4 


























T° LET, furnished or unfurnished, Single Rooms and Sets of Rooms. 
Service and meals as required.—24 Lancaster Gate 


Terrace, W. 2. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13) Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. 





HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “ TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list 
or send garments for free estimate.—Lonpon TuRNING Co. (Dept. “ E"’), 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. "Phone: 1580 Dalston. 


O ENSURE, as far as possible, 
the regular delivery of Taz New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent, 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Year _— post free .... 308. od. 
Sie . sll Oe. ee 
One Quarter ,, 5) «. 78 6d. 
and should be addressed to The Manager, 


Tue New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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Egyptian Art 


Translated by WARREN R. DAWSON. 


“This book may be warmly recommended to those who require a concise and clear summary of present knowledge 


By JEAN CAPART. 


of the subjects with which it deals.”—Daily Mail. 


Egypt Old and New. 
By PERCY F. MARTIN, F.R.G.S. 2ls. 


Illustrated with beautiful coloured plates and engravings. 

“A book that will be prized by all interested in the Land 

of the Nile. Its fifty coloured plates and illustrations 

—— special commendation for their excellence.”—Daily 
ail. 


The Far Eastern Republic of Siberia. 
By HENRY K. NORTON. 12s. 6d. 


This is the first unbiased and authoritative account of what 
has beer’ happening during the last four years in the Far 
Eastern portion of the former Russian Empire. 


Profusely Illustrated. 16s. 


Wanderings in the Queensland Bush. 
By W. L. PUXLEY. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


“It is one of the most agreeable and interesting books of 
travel that have appeared recently.”—Daily Mail. 
“An unusually attractive book of travel.”—Daily News. 


The Martyrdom of Smyrna and Eastern 
Christendom. 
By Dr. L. @CONOMOS. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Paper, 6s. 
A file of overwhelming evidence, denouncing the misdeeds 
of the Turks in Asia Minor, and showing their responsibility 
for the horrors of Smyrna. 





Primitive Ordeal and Modern Law 


By H. GOITEIN. 


10s. 6d. 


The tendency of the book goes to show that law is something natural, having its roots deep in human nature, and 


is not the artificial contrivance of social convention. 


But it elaborates no theories; it is rather an appeal to those 


interested in social theory to follow up the lines of inquiry here sketched, and sufficient indications are afforded that 


such efforts will be richly awarded. 


Principles of Social Psychology. 
By JAMES M. WILLIAMS. 25s. 


A pioneer work which explains society concretely in 
psychological terms, but avoids the use of technical and 
scientific expressions. 


Hypnotism and Suggestion. 
By LOUIS SATOW. 
Translated by BERNARD MIALL. 10s. 6d. 


This volume, which contains a glossary of technical terms, 
should fill a long-felt want, as supplying a foundation of 
accurate knowledge which will enable the reader to follow 
and understand the recent developments of psycho-analysis, 


History and Progress, and 
Other Essays and Addresses. 


By HILDA D. OAKELEY. 10s. 6d. 


The writer discusses questions which have interested her 
during a varied experience as Teacher of Philosophy, Head 
of Collegiate Institutions in England and Canada, and 
Warden of a London Settlement. 


Some Applications of Psycho-Analysis. 
By Dr. O. PFISTER. 16s. 


“Tt is a clear and concise presentation of the elements.”— 
Outlook. 





New Fiction 





Silas Braunton 


‘By J. MILLS WHITHAM. 


7s. 6d. 


“The book is a powerful specimen in the Hardyesque tradition, with its almost Greek sense of fate, its intimate 
knowledge and flavour of agricultural life, its firm outline and admirable perspective.”—Nation. 
Mr. Whitham is a writer of unusual force and character, and in his latest work he has produced a tragic story 


of the first order of merit."—Manchester Guardian. 


Pauline. 
By Baroness DE KNOOP. Just Out. 7s. 6d. 
This very human story, taken direct from life, describes 


the adventures of a woman’s soul in the search for self- 
realization. 


The Purple Pearl. 


By ANTHONY PRYDE and R. K. WEEKES. 

Ready Feb. 27. 7s. 6d. 

The book from its exciting plot and abounding adventures, 

might be classed as a “thriller,” but it is a thriller with 
fundamental differences. 
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